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HE contributors to the Atlantic Monthly 
formed themselves into the Atlantic Club, 
and at their first meeting the first number of 
the monthly was in their hands. A& he passed 
behind the semi-circle of armchairs Emerson 
noticed that each contributor was reading his 
own article. And very human, too! Besides, 
he was looking for misprints, with a view to 
corrigendia. 

Only a very dull reader of Antiquity 
would suggest that in similar circumstances 
its contributors would be found reading 
each his own article because no one else 
could, Certainly they are specialists writing 

rimarily for specialists, and for how few! 
Yo, they would be found reading each other’s 
articles, to controvert them. By the kindiness 
of the editors we have in our hands the 
numbers for June, September, and December 
(B, C, and D. A was the number for March, 
which we briefly noticed in our issues of 7 
and 14 March), 

‘For controversy there is room,’’ as the 
pacific Alice Meynell said. The unregenerate 
will call it an agreeable spectacle. We per- 
mitted ourselves to say that one of Mr. Stan- 
ley Casson’s arguments in A for the un- 
divided authorship of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey was too sweetly simple. It is not that 
that Mr. Colin Hardie controverts in C, with 
a rejoinder from Mr. Casson: “ Mr. Hardie 
has helped Homeric studies by this article. 
Yet I find it still redolent of that atmosphere 
of the- recluse, that monastic mode of 
approach which never enables the student to 
come into contact with the basis of any such 
research—namely the mode of life of a Greek 
in the age of Homer.”’ 

In 4 Mr. Dauncey discussed the cremation 
cemeteries of Norfolk and Lincolnshire in 
Anglo-Saxon times. In B, Mr. Dayrell Reed 
“has seized Mr. Dauncey’s material and, 














tions ’’: thus Professor J. N. L. Myers in D. 
He continues: . 

We have thus the agreeable spectacle of two 
entirely different “Spanish castles, one possibly 
Gothic, the other certainly Romanesque, jostling 
one other for possession of the same foundations. 
Such a situation may well tempt other inspired 
architects to take the field with constructions of 
their own. I am not one of them, but, at the risk 
of depriving posterity of some delightful ° edifice, 
perhaps in the Rococo or even the neo-Egyptian 
manner, I do think it would be as well at this point 
to have another look at the foundations poe see 
whether they will really fit any of these airy 
structures. ; 

But it is not the patrons of the prize-ring, 
nor the contributors themselves, that we 
would put into the armchairs, but (if we 
could) such a band of critics as Johnson, 
Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Chesterton; and 
these, not only because Johnson would have 
an interest-in the ‘‘ Neolithic Culture of the 
Hebrides’? (D), and Carlyle in “ Sigurd 
in the Art of the Viking Age” (C), and 
Ruskin in ‘‘ Some South Pembrokeshire Cot- 
tages’’ (D) and the articles on art in each 
number, and Chesterton in ‘ Palaeolithic 
Painting—Magdalenian Period ’’ (C, D), but 
because, outside the sphere of each man’s owh 
credulity, these minds were sanely sceptical 
(‘‘ Suffering no flowers except their own to 
mount’’) and, therewith, so beautifully 
docible. Emerson’s rapid assimilation of 
scientific theory has been thought of as super- 
ficial. We hope it was not. Whatever he 
read in the Atlantic Monthly, everything in 
Antiquity would re-appear as illustration in 
his lectures. (Of course, Goethe; with Ecker- 
mann for company, would be the all-sufficient 
congregation. ) 

But it is not to specialists only, nor to men 
of genius only, nor to our own delight in 
repartee, that Antiquity will appeal, but to 
everyone with liberal curiosity and a wil- 
lingness to realize, and in some slight degree 
to amend, his own wide ignorance. This 
(apart from his moral seriousness), rather 
than genius, was the Johnsonian quality. 


HE winter number of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research is 
rather largely, but by no means uninterest- 
ingly, concerned with the dress of different 
regiments at different periods. Of more 
general interest are two articles both cover- 
ing the period 1793 to 1802. 
From this number we print three ‘‘ Ques- 
‘tions ’’ among our own Queries. 
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A FORGOTTEN CONTEMPORARY 
OF COPERNICUS. 
Some Notes ConceRNING Mrxotas WuLkKow- 


SKI, VoOIvopDn OF POMERELLIA, AND HIS 
FaMILy, 





1 normal times the quater-centenary of the 

death of Copernicus, the famous Polish 
astronomer, which falls in 1943, would be 
marked by numerous commemorative meet- 
ings, but the shadow of the war lies most 
heavily on his native land, and his country- 
men are again ‘‘ eating the bitter bread of 
exile.”’ 

Yet in tribute to his memory it may be 
worth while glancing for a moment.at the 
past. 

Four hundred years ego the Commonwealth 
of Poland was at the beginning of that half 
century of prosperity and expansion which 
the Poles call their ‘‘ Golden Age,’’ and by 
all indications it seemed that a compact and 
powerful Slav state astride the Vistula would 
block the eastward progress of the Germans. 

In the second half of the preceding century 
great developments had followed the final 
defeat of the Teutonic Knights, for by the 
Peace of Thorn in 1466 the Poles had secured 
recognition of their occupation of West 
Prussia, including Pomerellia and the cities 
of Danzig and Thorn, and this outlet to the 
Baltic had increased rapidly the trade in 
wheat and timber, the two natural sources 
of wealth of the country. 

Unfortunately, events were to show that 
this economic expansion, carried on as it was 
for the exclusive benefit of a selfish and tur- 
bulent nobility, would ultimately destroy the 
country, since it was achieved by the virtual 
enslavement of the common people, and the 
destruction of that bulwark of liberty, a free 
peasantry. 

To the nobles of the time, however, the 
future must have appeared exceedingly 
pleasant, and they would never have 
imagined that all the pomp and glory which 
surrounded them would utterly vanish, and 
that their age would be remembered only for 
an obscure clerk, a mere plebian of Thorn, 
Nicholas Copernicus. 

To-day, even the names of the great lords 
who ruled the northern marches of Poland 
during this period are forgotten, and inform- 
ation concerning them can only be gathered 





a, 


painfully from scattered references in legal 
documents and State Papers, while the great 
astronomer’s memory is kept green in many 
lands undreamed of by his contemporaries. 

It may therefore be of interest to set down, 
as far as we are able, the story of one of 
those forgotten nobles, who in his prime was 
one of the thirty-five Palatines, or Military 
Governors, of the Commonwealth, and by 
reason of his position the associate of the 
uncle of Copernicus, the worthy Lukas Watzel. 
rode, Bishop of Warmia, or Ermland. 

Mikolaj Wulkowski, Wojewoda Pomorski 
(Nicholas of Wulkow, Voivode or Palatine of 
Pomerellia), belonged to an ancient lineage 
known as Chomato, or the yoke—so called be- 
cause their coat of arms was, Gules, an 
obliquely placed yoke, argent—and descended 
from a legendary hero named Dobroslaw of 
Cygenberg or Czegenberg. Emilian von 
Zernicki-Szeligal tells an interesting story of 
the origin of this coat of arms. The knight 
Dobroslaw from Cygenberg was riding with 
his king when they were attacked, and the 
king’s horse was slain. Dobroslaw thereupon 
gave the king his own horse, and mounting 
one of some yoked oxen belonging to peasants, 
he contrived with them to offer such hindrance 
in the way of the king’s enemies that the 
king was able to escape. In gratitude the 
king granted Dobroslaw and his descendants 
the right to bear a yoke (called in Polish 
Chomato) in their coat of arms. This episode 
is said to have occurred about 1289. 

The curious ,will see in this legend some 
parallel to the Buckinghamshire legend of the 
origin of the name Bulstrode—a parallel 
which was indeed pointed out by Michael 
Wulckow in the Bucks Mail a number of years 
ago—and it is probably as insubstantial as 
that. legend.2 

The descendants of Dobroslaw were called 
by various names. according to their estates, 
and Mikolaj Wulkowski belonged to a branch 
of the family who owned the estate of Wul- 
kow, later called Uhlkau, near Dirschau. 

Uhlkau itself, which is described in Ritter’s 
‘ Geographisch-Statistisches Lexikon’ (Leip- 
zig, 1906) as a Gutsbezirk of 200 inhabitants, 
is of very ancient origin, and I find it first 
mentioned before the advent of the Teutonic 
Order, so that its Cassubian foundation is 
clear, In a document ascribed to 1 Jan. 1307 
in which the Palatine Swenza and the Judge 
Bogussa of Pomerania testify to the peaceful 








1 ‘Die Polnischen Stammwappen, ihre Geschichte 
und ihre Sage,’ by Emilian von Zernicki-Szeliga. 

2 The Bucks Mail 25 Feb. 1931. ‘ The Legend 
of Bulstrode: A Polish Parallel.’ 
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settlement of a border dispute between the 
Abbey of Oliva and one Trsebeborius, this 
place is mentioned under the name Wolcow.3 

In 1310 one dominus Michael de Wolkow 
was appointed by the Teutonic Order as an 
arbitrator in a border feud4 but it is not 
known if he was an ancestor of the Palatine. 

The information given in the Armorial 
handbooks concernings the Wulkowski is very 
scanty and von Miuilverstedt (Siebmacher), 
Zernicki-Szeliga and Niesiecki5 are all more 
or less inaccurate, so far as we have been able 
to discover from later researches in the un- 

ublished archives of Danzig, Kénigsberg and 

lbing. 

I think, however, it is very probable that 
Albrecht von Wolkau and Georg von Wolkau 
who are mentioned by von Miilverstedt as 
being landowners in the Schwetz district in 
the years 1401 and 1406 respectively, were 
kinsmen of the Palatine, one of them being 
perhaps his father ‘or grandfather. 

The actual parentage of Mikolaj Wulkowski 
and the date of his birth are not known, but 
the first mention of a noble of this name is 
in 1439 when one Nikolaus von Wolkau was 
owner of an estate in the Schwetz district, and 
the same man is mentioned in the following 
year as Magistrate of Dirschau at the Tag- 
fahrt of Elbing. Since the Palatine did not 
die until 1509 or 1510, and it may be pre- 
sumed that a magistrate would be at least 
of full age, it is quite possible that these 
references are to the father of the Palatine, 
who may also have been called Nicholas. 

Whether this is so or not, the future Pala- 
tine was undoubtedly the Nicholas Wulkow- 
ski, who, with the brothers John and Gabriel 
von Baysen, and Augustus Szewinski, atten- 
ded Casimir IV of Poland (son of the victor 
of Griinwald) at Cracow on 18 Feb. 1454 as 
a delegation of the Prussian League. This 
delegation requested the King to incorporate 
in Poland the whole of ‘‘ Prussia,’’ and 
Casimir Smogorzewski in ‘ Poland’s Access 
to the Sea’ (London, 1934) suggests that 
these nobles were actuated by patriotic 
motives. I think, however, that this change 
of allegiance was based on more selfish 
considerations. 





3 * Pommerellisches Urkundenbuch,’ Herausg. v. 
Westpr. Geschictsverein. Bearb. v. Dr. M. Perl- 
bach. Danzig 1881-2. 

4 Dr. C. J. Kaufmann, Staatsarchiv Danzig. 

5 Siebmachers Wappenbuch: ‘ Ausgestorbener 
Preussischer Adel. Provinz Preussen.’ By G. A. 
von Miilverstedt ; ‘ Der Polnische Adel,’ by Emilian 
von Zernicki-Szeliga, Hamburg 1900; ‘ Herbarz 
Polski,’ by Kacper Niesiecki. Leipzig '1839-46. 








_ Under the vigorous rule of the Jagiellon 
Kings of Poland the power of the Common- 
wealth was making itself felt on all its 
borderlands, and Pomerellia or West Prussia 
was a transit state through which Polish 
trade must reach the sea. Moreover, the 
Teutonic Order was becoming an anach- 
ronism, and the country nobles saw an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging the autocratic rule of 
the Grand Masters for the more liberal con- 
ditions applicable in the Commonwealth, 
where the nobles were already becoming the 
dominant power. It was not without reason 
that it was said of Poland: Est Coelum 
Nobilium, Paradisus Clericorum, Aurifodina 
Advenarum, et Infernus Rusticorum. 

Needless to say, Casimir accepted the in- 
vitation of the delegation with alacrity and 
on 28 May 1454 the Pomerellian nobles, in- 
cluding Nikolaus von Wolkowo, Magistrate of 
Dirschau, took the oath of allegiance to the 
Polish King at Thorn, 

Further, we find it stated in the archives 
of Kénigsberg that Nicolaus de Wolkowo, 
index Dirschoviensis, was one of the represen- 
tatives of the Polish King at the submission 
of the East Prussian towns on 19 June 1454, 
so he no doubt stood high in the royal favour. 
It may be remarked that his fellow-delegate, 
John von Baysen, or Jan de Baisen, is named 


by Niesiecki as the first Palatine of Pomerel-— 


lia under the Polish King. 

During the period 1454 to 1484 there are 
not many references to Mikolaj Wulkowski, 
although on a few occasions he is mentioned 
as holding official positions, and during the 
whole period 1454 to 1509 he sent many letters 
to the City of Danzig, at first in his capacity 
as Magistrate and then as Palatine.6 Dr. 
Kaufmann, in discussing his origin with me 
in a letter dated 5 March 1923, said very 
cautiously that whether he was of German 
or Cassubian extraction cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, but that the only writings of 
his then existing were in the German lan- 
guage. 

Unfortunately these letters have not been 
transcribed, and thus a valuable source of 
information concerning the activities of 
Mikolaj is not available. There is no doubt, 
however, that he must have played a promi- 
nent part in official circles to justify his sub- 
sequent appointment as Palatine, and he was 
obviously a friend of the Polish connection. 





6 Staatsarchiv Danzig: 2 Aug. 1467, Tagfahrt 
zu Elbing. Nikolaus v. Wolkaw; 21 Juni 1476 
Tagfahrt zu Elbing, Nikolaus v. Wulko, Ritter, Rat 
des Ké6nigs; 1477 Nikolaus v. Wolkowi, Haupt- 
mann von Schwetz. 
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According to Niesiecki he was appointed 
Palatine of Pomerellia in 1484, being the 
sixth to hold that office and succeeding Jan 
Bajerski who held the office from 1480 to 1484. 
There is some doubt as to the actual date of 
his appointment, as the archives of Danzig 
suggest that he became Palatine in 1480, while 
in the archives of Kénigsberg there is a letter 
‘ to the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order 
dated 18 March 1481 announcing the- death 
of his predecessor. Niesiecki is clearly in 
error in stating that he was succeeded about 
1498 by Mikolaj Balinski since we have a 
good deal of evidence that he was still officiat- 
ing as Palatine in the early sixteenth century, 
so possibly Niesiecki is equally wrong con- 
cerning his appointment. We can at least say 
that Mikolaj Wulkowski was Palatine in 
1485-6.7 

After his appointment, official duties no 
doubt occupied Mikolaj very fully, for the 
position of Palatine, especially of a vital 
province such as Pomerellia, entailed a large 
responsibility. Under the military organis- 
ation of Poland the Palatine was the head of 
a province, responsible only to the King and 
Senate. Under him the various Castellans 
were responsible for districts and for the mus- 
tering of the nobles and gentry in time of war, 
The Palatines were entitled to attend the 
Diets, and certain of their number were 
chosen as members of the Senate, or Council 
of the King. That Mikolaj was a member of 
the Senate may be deduced from the frequent 
appearance of his name among the small band 
of bishops, palatines and castellans who wit- 
ness the King’s official acts.8 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that these documents often mention as one of 
Wulkowski’s colleagues, ‘‘ Luca Warmiensi,”’ 
that is, Lukas Watzelrode, Bishop of Warmia, 
and uncle of Copernicus. Arising from these 
transactions the Bishop and the Palatine 
must have been well acquainted, and it is 
reasonable to imagine that the Bishop’s 
nephew and protégé, who was born in 1473 at 





7 * Urkundenbuch des Bisthums Culm’ (Neues 
Preussisches Urkundenbuch, Westpr. Th.) Bearb. v. 
Dr. C. P. Wélky. Danzig 1887. 5 ae 

No. 574 Marz 15, 1485. Thorn. Ké6nig Kazimir 
IV von Polen erneuert die Handfeste der Stadt 
Obornik in Gross Polen. Witness: Nicolae Woly- 
kowski Pomeraniae. : 

Archives of Kénigsberg: c. 1486 Niclos von 
Wolkow, Woiwode von Pommerellen, ist unter .den 


Schiedsrichtera iiber den Streit um das Gut Sonnen- | 


burg. Bezirk Riesenburg, Westpreussen. 

8 Wolky (ut supra) Nos. 589-91, 608, Thorn, 14 
Feb., 19 Mar., 20 May, 29 May 1495; Thorn, 15 
May 1501. 





Thorn where the King’s Council met, may 
have had many opportunities of meeting, when 
a young man, his uncle’s colleagues. A further 
connection between the Bishop and the Pala- 
tine existed in the fact that one Marcus Wul- 
kowski, probably a close kinsman of the 
Palatine, was a Canon of Warmia as early 
as 1465, becoming Prior of Frauenburg in 
1472.9 Whether Watzelrode’s appointment as 
Bishop, which occurred after Mikolaj became 
Palatine, was due to the Palatine’s influence, 
we do not know. 

During his tenure of office the situation of 
Mikolaj must at times have been very diffi- 
cult, for the Teutonic Order recovered some- 
what from the disasters which led to the Peace 
of Thorn, and Danzig, the principal city in 
his palatinate was strongly German in sym- 
pathy. ; 

Territorial disputes between the nobles of 
his palatinate and the Knights, accompanied 
by violence, were frequent, and Mikolaj was 
constantly corresponding with the Grand 
Master of the Order and acting as arbitra- 
tor. In 1490 Casimir appointed him as one 
of the Polish Commissioners to delineate a 
disputed boundary with the territory of the 
Order, while in 1496 Mikolaj was compelled 
to write to the Grand Master about the wrongs 
of his brother-in-law, Christoff von Keybnitz 
(who had been driven out of his estate of 
Mickelau by Hans and Christoff von Dyber), 
and requesting the release of his uncle Caruss 
(? von Keybnitz) who had been unlawfully 
imprisoned.10 , 

Nothing is known of the marriage of 
Mikolaj but it would seem that he had mar- 
ried a member of the Keybnitz family, since 
it is probable that if his connection with 
Christoff was due to that noble having married 
a sister of the Palatine he would hardly have 
failed to mention the fact. 

In 1504 more disputes arose between the 
Poles and the Germans, and the Pomerellian 
nobles, including Mikolaj, wrote to the Grand 
Master complaining that the Germans were 
trading unlawfully on Polish territory." 

Twenty years later, in 1524, the Teutonic 
Order, which had outlived its usefulness, was 
dissolved and the territory of the Order was 
constituted as a Duchy under the rule of the 
last Grand Master, Albert. Although nomin- 
ally recognizing Polish suzerainty until 1666, 











this Duchy, destined to expand into the King- 
dom: of Prussia, became the rallying point 

9 ibid, Nos. 533, 540; Staatsarchiv Danzig; 
K®onigsberg Archives. | 

10 Archives of K6nigsberg. 

ll ibid. 
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for German disaffection in Northern Poland, 
and the implacable enemy of the Common- 
wealth. 

Mikolaj, however, who died about 1510, 
could not have foreseen the inherent weakness 
of Poland’s political system, and no doubt he 
laid down his task in the assurance that he 
had firmly consolidated Polish influence on 
the northern marches, 

He left no direct heir and the estate of Wul- 
kow passed into strangers’ hands, belonging 
in 1602 to the noble Marquart Roede who in- 
herited it from the late ‘‘ generosus et nobilis 
Johannes Leve.’’12 

Such is the story of Mikolaj Wulkowski, 
which I gathered from a score of sources when 
pursuing the history of my own family, and 
it has not,. I think, been published before. 

For more than half of his long life he was 
contemporary with Nicholas Copernicus, and 
the comparison between their lives and ‘sub- 
sequent fame reminds one of the remark of 
Simon Starowolski, Canon of Cracow, to the 
proud Swedish King, Charles Gustavus: 
“The lot of man is mutable; God alone can 
lift him up and put him down.”’ 

It remains to chronicle briefly the remain- 
ing members of the Wulkowski family, who 
filled many important official positions in 
Pomerellia for another half-century. 

Jan, Johann or Hans, Wulkowski, brother 
of the Palatine, was Underchamberlain of 
Pomerellia in 1487, and Underchamberlain of 
Kulm in 1491, becoming Castellan of Elbing 
about 1503 or 1504. In 1509 he attended in 
the latter capacity a Court Day at Marien- 
burg, and he is said to have also officiated 
as Castellan of Marienburg. 

In 1503 he acquired the properties of 
Rauden, Liebenau and Pezczolka (Hohen- 
stein) and also some estates north of Danzig. 
From the ‘ Liber mortuorum’ of the Pelplin 
Kloster we learn that his wife’s name was 
Margarethe, and from the Koénigsberg 
archives, that she was a daughter of Otto von 
Machwitz (according to Niesiecki, the succes- 
sor of Jan de Baisen as Palatine of Pomerel- 
lia). 

Jan Wulkowski died in 1516, leaving only 
a daughter, Margarcthe. ’ 

In 1512 there is mention of one Jerzy 
Wulkowski (Georg von Wulkow) who was 
Standard Bearer of Pomerellia, but in what 
degree he was related to the brothers Mikolaj 
and Jan Wulkowski cannot be ascertained. 
He owned the estates of ‘opolno and 
Wantwye (Wentfie) in the Schwetz District, 
and Butzendorf, Lottyn and Kordulka in the 


12 Staatsarchiv Danzig. 








district of Schlochau. 

From the Danzig archives!3 we can deduce 
that Jerzy Wulkowski was one of the Catholic 
nobles who supported Sigismund I in his 
efforts to stamp out the reformed doctrines in 
the northern marches of Poland. Danzig had 
become a stronghold of Lutheranism, and 
Sigismund entered the city in 1526 and at- 
tempted to put the movement down, but until 
the Catholic nobles had mustered to his assist- 
ance he temporised with the reformers. When, 
however, he judged he had sufficient support 
he adopted a bolder policy and arrested Sali- 
cetus, a prominent citizen, and twenty other 
leaders, Salicetus and fourteen others were 
put to death and the remainder exiled; the 
King then left Danzig but not before he had 
recognised his supporters, including Jerzy 
Wulkowski. 

When Jerzy died is not known but he is 
said to have left a son, also called Jerzy, and 
a daughter. 

The last of the Wulkowski, like the first, 
was called Michael (Michal), who first ap- 
pears in 1562 and who also held the office 
of Standard Bearer of Pomerellia. As he 
owned the estates of Jerzy Wulkowski of 
Wantwye, Topolno and Butzendorf he must 
have been a direct heir of the latter (possibly 
a son or grandson). Michal, who appears to 
have had his seat at Topolno, also owned the 
estates of Praust (Prust), Linsk, Pniewo, 
Niewieschin, Krostkowo and _  Liuszkowo 
situated in the Schwetz district. His owner- 
ship of the estate of Niewieschin rather sug- 
gests that he may have been heir also to Jan 
Niewieszinski, ‘the Magistrate of Schwetz, 
who was associated with Jerzy Wulkowski in 
1526, and also’suggests that Jerzy Wulkowski 
and Jan Niewieszinski may have been kins- 
men, perhaps brothers-in-law. 

Michal Wulkowski is already called 
Topolinski in 1565 (after his estate of Topol- 
no) and after 1570 there is no further refer- 
ence to the name Wulkowski. 

According to Ketrzynéki,14 Michal Wulkow- 
ski or Topolinski left no heirs by his wife 





13 Staatsarchiv Danzig: ‘Georg Wolkau, Pom- 
merscher Fahnentrager, Jacob u. Dietrich Lothyn- 
ski, Gebriider, von dem Gut Zarzeczki erhalten 
Danzig, 5 Tag vor Joh. d. Taufers Geburt 1526 
Bestatigung des in Kriegsléuften ihnen abhanden 
gekommenen Privilegs iiber Lottyn.’ 

* Georg Wolkau, Johann Niewieszinski, Schwetzer 
Landrichter, und die Briider Johann, Philipp u. 
Albert Dulski erhalten Juni 1526 von Kénig Sigis- 
mund zu Danzig ein Privileg iiber Butzendorf und 
Kordulka.’ 

144‘O_ ludnosci polskiej w. Prusiech,’ by W. 
Ketrzynski, Lwow, 1882. 
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Elizabeth Morteska. (The latter may have 
been a daughter of Ludwik Morteski who suc- 
ceeded Jan Wulkowski as Castellan of 
Elbing). : 

On the other hand Niesiecki says that a 
Wulkowska (? daughter of Michal) married 
a Konarski and so brought the estate of 
Topolno to the Konarski family, and that the 
grandson of this marriage was Samuel 
Konarski, Palatine of Marienburg. 

So passed away a race who had striven to 
spread the Polish influence in the bitterly- 
contested region of Pomerellia, and who may 
therefore deserve to be remembered again when 
the Commonwealth of Poland is striving for 
freedom against the Germans. 


Laurance M. Wotcko. 


SCHEDULE OF TEXTILES, 1706/7. 


MONG a large number of county docu- 
ments sent as gifts to Hereford Public 
Library during the past two years, and which 
are slowly being examined and catalogued, 
several have been discovered which have not 
any local interest but are of historical value. 
One of these is an agreement between Samuel 
Palmer and Benjamin Dodson, fishmongers 
and citizens of London, and a number of 
‘‘ whitsters ’? upon the prices to be paid for 
bleaching various textiles. A schedule of 
these is attached to the agreement, and the 
enclosed transcript gives the names of no less 
than thirty-one materials. Many of these are 
not recorded in the ‘O.E.D.’, and appear to 
be unknown. I append a copy of the schedule 
with a description of the textiles identified. 
The illustrative quotations with dates are 
from the ‘O.E.D.’, and it will be seen that 
this document, which is dated 10 March 
1706/7 has earlier records of Nos. 17, 18, 22, 
and 23. The last, ‘‘ Hessin,’’ surely means 
“* Hessian,’’ and if so it is 175 years earlier 
than the previous record of the name as 
applied to a fabric. 

The Clerk of the Fishmongers’ Company 
has been kind enough to refer to their records 
and says that ‘‘I find that a Samuel Palmer 
was admitted to the Freedom of this Company 
by Service on 7 Dec. 1677. It would 
further appear that he was elected to the 
Livery on 15 Nov. 1686 and to the Court, 
which is the Governing Body of the Company, 
on 2 June 1708. With regard to Benjamin 
Dodson, an individual bearing that name was 
admitted to the Freedom by Service on 20 
July 1720, but as in the Agreement to which 
you refer, dated 1706/7, Benjamin Dodson, 





one of the parties, is described as a Fish- 
monger of London, the two are not necessarily 
identical. . . I should add that at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century Freemen of the 
Fishmongers’ Company were not necessarily 
engaged in the fish trade.’’ 


The Schedule or Perticular of the Rates 
and Prices which is referred unto by the 
Articles whereunto the same is annezed. 


£ 
pr Ell 00 02 00 


Ell wide and Yard wide 
Gentish at 

Ozenbriggs and Harfords 
and Ticklingburgs 

Rowles at 

Hall Canvas at 

Dumfrom Canvas at 

Inderlins 

Five Fourth Germany Linnen 

Yard wide English Flaxen at 

Three Quarters English 
Flaxen at 

Boselapps at 

Narrow Hammells at 

Roanes at 

Irish and Scotch Cloth 
Yard wide 

Ell wide of the same sort 

Narrow Irish 

Ell wide English Flaxen at . 

Jeans and Stripes pr Peece 

Pillows at 

Hockinfeilders and Long 
Slezes at 

Flyburgers at 

Barrons at 

Short Slezes at 

Long Hessins at 

Crocus at 

Callico Sail: Cloth twenty 
Yards long 

Sail Ducks at 

Broad Hammells at 

Short Hessins at 

Pomers at 

Popes at 

Long Cloth Callico Browne 
& others Do in proporcon = 

Dowlass the whole peece as 

Dowlass the halfe peece ‘s 

House Cloth ell wide pr Ell 

House Cloth yard wide 3 

House Cloth under Yard ‘i 


” 


tninitdh cau waned an BOSS S668 Oeerere 
menmooco acobanw macoce oo8F82 SS2E ses2eee2s 
COe%*DOC0O COSCO SDOD COCO CO coS8S82 SS82 S8L228S2 


Identification of Textiles so far as they 
have been ascertained, 


1. Gentisu. Textiles originally made at 
Ghent. 1545 Rates Custom-ho A vij, Car- 
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record of this material in the ‘0O.E.D.’, 
which quotes Young, ‘Every Man his own 
Mechanic.’ 

24. Crocus. 1699. In J. Dickenson, 
Joul Travels, 30 [or clothing]. L Baekhe 
had a Crocus Ginger-bag.’’ This seems inde- 
finite, but may refer to the material of which 
the bag was made, 

25. Cauyico. Calico 1540. From the name 
of the Indian city. Cotton cloth imported 
from the East 1578. 

26. Ducks. Strong untwilled linen fabric, 
lighter and finer than canvas. Used for small 
sails and men’s, especially sailor’s, clothing. 
Known only from the seventeenth century. 

27. Pomers. Unidentified. 

28. Pores. Do. 

29. Lone CioraH Cattico. Long cloth; a 
kind of cotton cloth or calico made in long 
pieces. 1545. One long cloth makyth one 
shorte clothe and vii yardes. Rates custom-ho. 

30. Dow ass. A coarse kind of linen much 
used in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. From Daoulas, or Doulas, Brittany. 

31. House Crorn. Unidentified. 

F. C. Morean. 

Hereford. 


KIPLING AND THE STAGE. 


NE does not at first thought connect Rud- 
yard Kipling with any aspect of the 
theatre, but in fact he was not averse from 
allowing others to: adapt stories of his for 
the stage (as he did with films in his later 
years) or from making attempts himself at 
playwriting. These throw an interesting side- 
light on his methods as a writer, and I 
chronicle what I know of them in the hope 
that others may be able to add to them or 
expand them, 

1. ‘The Light that Failed.’—Kipling’s 
first attempt at writing a long story met with 
indifferent success. Written in his earliest 
fame, perhaps in answer to critics who would 
restrict him to the short story, the tale was 
given a comparatively simple plot, the sud- 
den blindness which falls upon a young and 
rising artist and (in Kipling’s more accept- 
able version) his desertion by the girl who 
shared the gloomy orphan life of his youth. 
‘The tale has rather a tangled history. It 
appeared during 1890 in an English copyright 
edition (Lippincott, London) and an_un- 
authorised American one (United States Book 
Co., New York), whence it was reprinted 
entire in 95 pp. of Lippincott’s Magazine 
for January 1891. This version had twelve 





pettes called gentisshe the pece. 

2. OzENBRIGGS. From Osnaburg, North 
Germany, where a coarse linen was made. 
_ Rates of Customs cj Osenbreges the roule 
xl. 

3. Harrorps. Unidentified. 

4. TicktincpuRGs. Ticklenburgs: coarse 
linen cloth from Tecklenburg in Westphalia, 
noted for its manufactures of linen. 1696 
T.F. Merchants Ware-ho ‘generally very 
uneven .. . the right Ticklinburs are almost 
as strong again as the Ozenbricks [see No. 2]. 
There is not many Cloths sold in England 
that hath so great Consumption as this.” 

5. Rowtzes. Unidentified. 

6. Hatt Canvas. Do, 

7. Dumrrom Canvas. Do. 

8. InpEeRtINns, Inderkins: 1696,.‘‘ a coarse 
narrow cloth which comes from Hamborough 

. it is made of the worst of hemp.”’ 

9. Five Fourtn Germany LINNEN. Linen 
13 yards wide from Germany. 

10. Encuisn Fuaxen. 

11. Bosetarrs. Unidentified. 

12. Narrow Hammetts. Do. 

13. Roanes. Roan: A make of linen from 
Rouen, 1565 Cooper, Thesaurus, Vestis Roto- 
magensis, Roan clothe. 1617. Moryson, 
Itin. ‘‘ These carry out of France great 
quantity of Linnen cloth, which we call white 
Roanes.’”’ 

14 and 15. Iris and Scorcg Ciora, 

16. Jean. A twilled cotton cloth; a kind 
of fustian. 1567, Sarum Churchw. ace. ij 
yerdes of Jene fustyan. 

17. Srripes. A striped textile. 1751, Rep. 
Comm. Linen Manuf. ‘‘He imports Irish 
yarn which he manufactures into Cheques 
and stripes.”’ 

18. Pittow. 1839. A kind of plain fus- 
tian. 

19. HockinFerLpers.. Unidentified, 

20. Steezes. Steazy. 1670. Blount Glos- 
s0g. ‘That only is properly Sleasie or 
Silesia Linen cloth which is made in [and] 
comes from the Country Silesia in Germany. 
1696. J.F. Merchants Wareho-laid open, 
‘“Sleasie Lawns, it being a very useful 
Linnen here with us, it takes its name from 
a town called Slesia in Hamborough, ‘and not 
for its wearing Sleasie [=badly] as a great 
many do imagine.”’ 

21. Fiypurcers. Unidentified. 

22. Barrow. The ‘0O.E.D.’ gives “‘ a long 
sleeveless flannel garment for infants,” the 
earliest quotation being the combination Bar- 
ricoat from Halliwell’s Dictionary in 1878. 

23. Lone Hesstn. Hessian: coarse cloth 
made of hemp and jute. 1881 is the first 
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chapters and a ‘‘ happy ”’ ending of reunited 
lovers. A second American edition by the 
United States Book Co. (still in 1890) had 
however fourteen chapters and the ‘sad ”’ 
ending of desertion which was retained in the 
first English edition (of 1891), though this 
had now fifteen chapters (a new chapter viii) 
and some dedicatory verses ‘ Mother 0’ Mine’ 
with which the book is now usually issued, 
together with a prefatory note by Kipling 
that the ‘‘sad’’ ending was in his original 
draft. About 1895 the story was dramatised 
by George Fleming and was _ frequently 
presented by the Forbes-Robertson Company 
with Sir Johnston (then Mr.) Forbes-Robert- 
son and Gertrude Elliott in the main roles. 
I am not certain of all details of this produc- 
tion; I have a note that the play or (more 
probably) a résumé was — with photo- 
graphs of scenes in a London periodical called 
Play-Pictorial (vol. ii) during 1902, presum- 
ably the date of its first production in Lon- 
don, and I suspect that Kipling allowed the 
inferior ‘‘ happy ’’ ending to be used in view 
of a comment by John Palmer (‘ Rudyard 
Kipling,’ Writers of the Day series, London 
1915, 3rd ed. 1928, pp. 87f.) that he ‘‘ cheer- 
fully allowed his story . . . to be turned with 
a few strokes of the pen into-an effective 
curtain for a negligible play.’’ In the spring 
of 1903 the play was moved from the Lyric 
to the New Theatre. I have a newspaper cut- 
ting dated 26 April 1903, reviewing the play 
in its new home, from which a few lines may 
be taken. 


Despite its title, ‘The Light that Failed ’ has 
proved one of the chief successes of the spring 
dramatic season. As its popularity bids fair to con- 
tinue for many weeks, and as its original home 
—the Lyric—was required for another production, 
Mr. Forbes Robertson sought fresh quarters for 
Dick Helder (sic) and his companions. ‘ The Light 
that Failed ’ does not require a large stage, because 
after the first act (the Camp in the Soudan) the 
action is restricted to half a dozen characters. . . 

Among the cast are noted Nina Boucicault 
as ‘‘ Bessie,’’? Gertrude Elliott as ‘‘ Maisie ”’ 
and C. Aubrey Smith as ‘‘ Torpenhow.”’ 


2. ‘Gow’s Watch.’ — Scattered through 
Kipling’s books are four scenes ostensibly 
taken from a play built round a character 
named Gow. The scenes were published at 
very different times, and I know of no evi- 
dence that Kipling ever wrote a complete play 
called ‘Gow’s Watch’ or contemplated its 
being put on the stage. The scenes have a 
certain continuity, and seem to be modelled 
on Elizabethan plays. I may give a brief 
summary of the extracts as they appeared in 








order of time, A few lines entitled- ‘Old 
Play’ as a chapter-heading to ‘ Kim’ (1901), 
chapter x, reappeared in a much enlarged 
form as ‘Gow’s Watch, Act ii, Se. 2’ in 
‘Songs from Books’ (1913), the collection 
of scattered verses from the story books. In 
this scene ‘“‘ Ferdinand ”’ is discussing with 
the ‘‘ King’ the character and future of the 
young prince when ‘‘ Gow ’”’ and a Gardener 
carry in the prince’s lifeless body ; Gow stabs 
the Gardener in order to keep secret ‘the acci- 
dental death, but the King has overheard and 
dies overcome with grief. Gow and Ferdi- 
nand take to flight to avoid the possible hatred 
and revenge of the Queen.’’ In his ‘ Traffics 
and Discoveries’ (1909) Kipling added 
“* Act ili, Sc. 2”’ of what he calls ‘‘ Lyden’s 
‘Trenius’,’’ which seems in fact a further 
part of ‘Gow’s Watch.’ Here Gow, now 
‘““ governor of the city,’’ tells a ‘‘ Prince” 
(supposedly dead from the earlier scene) of 
the hanging of a certain ‘‘ Jack of the 
Straw ’’; the Prince takes Ferdinand’s coat 
and falls asleep, while Ferdinand muses to 
Gow on the strangeness of fortune. In 
‘Debits and Credits’ (1926) two further 
scenes of ‘Gow’s Watch’ are put. In Act 
iv, Sc. 4, Gow and Ferdinand presumably 
fled with their armies, are at the ‘‘ Head of 
the Bargi Pass—in snow.’’ Gow declares he 
would have seized the Queen’s men but for the 
opposition of the ‘‘ Mountain Men.’’ Ferdi- 
nand counsels peace with this tribe, and Gow 
forthwith agrees with their ‘‘ Priest’’ to 
leave, and by mentioning his (non-existent) 
‘““bombards ”’ evidently strikes the Priest with 
awe. In “‘ Act v, Sc. 3” we are evidently 
near the close. Here, ‘‘ after the Battle,” 
Gow brings the ‘‘ crown of the Kingdom ”’ as 
proof of victory to a ‘‘ Princess of the Rave- 
lin,’”? who, overwhelmed at this, evidently 
desires him for a husband, But Gow is more 
moved as Ferdinand says ‘‘ the Lady Fran- 
ces’’ is to come to him. Gow is distraught 
by a ‘‘spirit of the Lady Frances’ and 
poisons himself, and Ferdinand tells the Prin- 
cess that Gow had striven so valiantly through 
love of Frances only. Gow’s ally, the 
‘Prince of Bargi’’ is heralded, and the 
Princess doubtless will marry him. One 
would much like to know the explanation of 
these curious scenes. 


3. ‘The Man Who Was’ and ‘ The Man Who 
Would be King.’—More than one of Kipling’s 
earlier short stories appears to have been 
adapted as plays or playlets by other hands. 
My own records are scanty on this matter, 
but I have brief notes of two particular adapt- 
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ations of this sort. A book of reminiscences 
by W. H. Boardman, ‘ Vaudeville Days’ 
(1935), contains a reference to Sir Herbert 
Tree touring with a one-act play adapted 
from Kipling’s ‘The Man Who Was.’ A 
typewritten copy of ‘ The Man Who Would be 
King,’ an early masonic story of his adapted 
as a play in three acts by F. Kinsley Peile, 
was advertised (London, 1936) with correc- 
tions and suggestions in Kipling’s hand which 
dated from the period 1910-11. Whether 
either of these was produced I have no in- 
formation, 


4. ‘The Harbour Watch’ and ‘ The Return 
of Imray.’—In a long obituary account of 
Kipling, The. Times, 18 Jan. 1936, mentioned 
that these two plays of his were produced in 
London just before the first World War: “in 
the same year [1913] his play, ‘The Har- 
bour Watch,’ was produced at the Royalty 
Theatre, where the adventures of the drunken 
maniac made everyone laugh, and... in June 
1914 another play, ‘The Return of Imray, 
was produced without much success at the 
Court Theatre.” Each of these was most 
likely based on an earlier Kipling story, but 
I have no record of any edition of these plays 
and would welcome further information on 
them or any other stage adaptations which 
may have been made of Kipling’s stories. 


L. WHITBREAD. 


AN 1811 PUBLICATION OF DRAWINGS 
BY WILLIAM GILPIN. 
AN 


almost unique copy of a book presenting 

thirty plates after the original drawings 
by the Rev. William Gilpin was purchased 
by me*some time ago. The book is not listed 
in the ‘ English Catalogue of Books . . . 1801- 
1836.’ I had never heard of or seen mention 
of the existence of another copy, until, only 
a few days ago, I learned that one is in the 
Art Institute of Chicago (Ryerson Library). 
The title-page reads: ‘ A Practical Illustra- 
tion of ‘‘ Gilpin’s Day,’’ Representing the 
Various Effects on Landscape Scenery from 
Morning till Night, in Thirty Designs from 
Nature; by the Rev. Wm. Gilpin, A.M., Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, and Vicar of Boldre, 
near Lymington. With Instructions in, and 
Explanation of, the Improved Method of 
Colouring, and Painting in Water Colours; 
by John Heaviside Clark, Author of an 
Essay on Colouring and Painting in Water 
Colours.’ Below those words appears the 
following passage: 








What glowing colours rise, 

To tinge the clouds with variegated dies? 

When heaven-reflected splendours thence convey, 

Their opening glories in each mingling ray ; 

Thro’ those cerulean fields. — Spencer. 

Last comes the publisher’s statement: 
*‘ London: Published by Edward Orme, 
Printseller to His Majesty, Engraver and 
Publisher, Bond Street, Corner of: Brook 
Street. 1811. Printed by J. Hayes, Dart- 
mouth Street, Westminster.” 

The ‘ Gilpin’s Day’, of which this book is 
‘a practical illustration,” is a book pub- 
lished by Orme in 1810. Several copies of it 
are extant. ‘Gilpin’s Day’ is the title gener- 
ally given to it, and those two words appear 
on the first printed page in the book. The 
second printed page is, however, the title- 
page proper; and, in addition to the pub- 
lisher’s announcement at the bottom, it bears 
this statement: ‘‘ The Last Work Published 
of the Rev. William Gilpin, M.A., Preben- 
dary of Salisbury, and Vicar of Boldre, near 
Lymington; Representing the Effect of a 
Morning, a Noon Tide, and an Evening Sun. 
In Thirty Designs from Nature.”’ 

I have made certain comments on these 
books of 1810 and 1811 in my ‘ Life and Work 
of William Gilpin (1724-1804), Master of the 
Picturesque and Vicar of Boldre’ (University 
of Illinois Press, 1939), especially on pp. 
2354-36, 240, and 241, and have pointed out 
that the 1811 publication by Orme of ‘A 
Practical Illustration of ‘‘ Gilpin’s Day,’’’ is 
essentially the same as the rather well-known 
1824 publication of it by the two houses of 
Priestley and Weale, in Bloomsbury, and C. 
Knight, of Pall-Mall East: all pages in the 
1824 publication follow those of the 1811 in 
pagination and in all the printed text except 
for the publishers’ information on the title- 
page. The three books (1810, 1811, and 1824) 
have used the same thirty plates engraved 
after Gilpin, and are of folio size. Some 
plates are engraved by Hamble, some by 
Dubourg. The impressions in ‘ Gilpin’s Day ’ 
(1810) are, however, given merely a light 
wash of rose or yellowish brown. Those in 
the 1811 edition of ‘ A Practical Illustration,’ 
and those in the 1824 edition also, are care- 
fully and beautifully painted in water 
colours. The water-colour work in the 1824 
edition is like that in the 1811 edition. 

I shall undertake here to point out only a 
few other hitherto unnoted details. Clark has 
changed the 1810 order of the plates. He has 
done this with the utmost freedom. He has 
coloured them, and has, moreover, added more 
than colour sometimes: in the 1811 and in the 
1824 editions we find that an impression may 
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possess such a vivid addition as a moon, a 
sun, lightning, or a rainbow. But though 
some additions have been made by the water- 
colourist, no changes have been made in the 
original plates; the impressions are like those 
of 1810, and any colourful additional details 
are superimposed in the relatively blank 
space devoted to showing the sky. 

I give, below, the number of each plate in 
the 1810 edition (‘ Gilpin’s Day’), and the 
number given it by Clark in 1811 and in 1824 
also. Whenever the water-colourist has made 
an addition such as those noted above, I men- 
tion it. For ‘Gilpin’s Day ’ I use the abbre- 
viation Day; for ‘A Practical Illustration 
of ‘Gilpin’s Day’... With Instructions. . 
by .. . Clark’ I use the abbreviation Illus. 
Plate 1 in Day is 1 in Illus. ; Day 2 is Illus. 
5; Day 3 is Illus. 3; Day 4 is Illus. 21; Day 
5 is Illus. 6; Day 6 is Illus. 4; Day 7 is Illus. 
24; Day 8 is Illus. 15 (Clark adds a double 
rainbow) ; Day 9 is Illus. 8; Day 10 is Illus. 
2; Day 11 is [llus, 17 (Clark adds radiating 
beams of light from the concealed sun); Day 
12 is Illus. 29 (Clark inserts a full moon) ; 
Day 13 is Illus. 10 (Clark adds a rainbow 
over the waterfall); Day 14 is Illus. 7; Day 
15 is Illus. 14; Day 16 is Illus, 28 (Clark in- 
serts a moon and dapples the sky) ; Day 17 is 
Illus. 12; Day 18 is Illus. 13 (this is the gib- 
bet scene; Clark adds vivid, jagged light- 
ning); Day 19 is Illus. 26 (Clark inserts a 
crescent moon); Day 20 is Illus. 11; Day 21 
is Illus, 25; Day 22 is Illus. 20 (Clark inserts 
a clear-cut setting sun); Day 23 is Illus, 27 
(Clark inserts a full rising moon); Day 24 is 
Illus. 16; Day 25 is Illus, 9 (Clark inserts a 
rising sun); Day 26 is Illus. 18; Day 27 is 
Illus. 19; Day 28 is Illus. 22 (this is the 
freaky sunset) ; Day 29 is Illus. 30 (Clark in- 
serts a waning moon); Day 30 is Illus. 23. 

May I add here some corrections of errors 
that were made by the typesetter in setting 
up two earlier Gilpin notes that I contri- 
buted? At vlix. 309, (1 Nov. 1930), right- 
hand column, the last line should be 1. 4 of 
footnote 4; and the present last two lines of 
footnote 4 should follow the second line of 
footnote 5. In ibid., p. 310, left-hand column, 
], 39, the footnote numeral 7 should be deleted, 
and in 1. 44, the footnote numeral 8 should 
be changed to 7; in the right-hand column, 1. 
15, a footnote numeral 8 should be inserted 
after the colon. At'clx. 112 (14 Feb. 1931), 
right-hand column, the third-last line, an x 
should be inserted before the 1, thus providing 
the Roman number for 1747 instead) of 1757. 


Wittiam D. TEMPLEMAN. 
University of Illinois. 





LOWELL AND THOREAU. 


(Me. H. §. Canby, in his ‘ Thoreau’ 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939), says 
that the following letter from Thoreau to 
Lowell ‘‘ should be framed in every editorial 
office, as a reminder of what angry authors 
. . think of editors who meddle with their 
text.’’ We print it, not solely for that rea. 

son !—EprTor. | 
Concord, June 22nd, 1858. 

Dear Sir, 

When I received the proof of that portion 
of my story |‘ Chesuncook’: the record of 
a trip to the Maine woods] printed in the 
May number of your magazine [The At. 
lantic Monthly], I was surprised! to find 
that the sentence—‘‘ It is as immortal as 
I am, and perchance will go to as high a 
heaven, there to tower above me still”... 
had been crossed out, and! it occurred to me 
that, after all, it was of some consequence 
that I should see the proofs; supposing, of 
course, that my “‘ stet,’’ etc., in the margin 
would be respected, as I perceive that it 
was in other cases of comparatively little 
importance to me. However, I have just 
noticed that that sentence was, in a very 
mean and cowardly manner, omitted. I 
hardly need to say that this is a liberty 
which I will not permit to be taken with 
my MS. The editor has, in this case, ‘no 
more right to omit a sentiment than to 
insert one, or put words into my mouth. 
I do not ask anybody to adopt my opinions, 
but I do expect that when they ask for 
them to print, they will print them, or 
obtain my consent to their alteration, or 
omission. I should nct read many books 
if I thought that they had been thus ex- 
purgated. I feel this treatment to be an 
insult, though not intended as such, for it 
is to presume that I can be hired to 
suppress my opinions. 

I do not mean to charge you with this 
omission, for I cannot believe that you knew 
anything about it, but there must be a res- 
ponsible editor somewhere, and you to whom 
I entrusted my MS. are the only party that 
I know in this matter. I therefore write 
to ask if you sanction this omission, and 
if there are any other sentiments to be 
omitted in the remainder of my article. 
If you do not sanction it—or whether you 
do or not—will you do me the justice to 
print that sentence as an omitted one, 
indicating its place, in the August number? 

I am not writing to be associated in any 
way, unnecessarily, with parties who will 
confess themselves so bigoted and timid as 
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this implies, I could excuse a man who 
was afraid of an uplifted fist, but if one 
habitually manifests fear at the utterance 
of a sincere thought, I must think that his 
life is a kind of nightmare continued into 
broad daylight. It is hard to conceive of 
one so completely derivative. Is this the 
avowed character of the Atlantic Monthly ? 
I should like an early reply. 
Yours truly, 
Henry D. THoreav. 


ROWNING: UNGOLLECTED  SON- 

NETS.—Besides the sonnet, ‘Why am 

I a Liberal?’ reprinted in your issue of 18 

April 1942, and that on Rawdon Brown (at 

ante p. 28) there were the four others printed 
below : 


HELEN’s Tower.1 
‘Eddy eri mipyw’ 
Who hears of Helen’s Tower may dream perchance 
How the Greek Beauty from the Scezan Gate 


Gazed on old friends unanimous in hate, 
Death-doom’d because of her fair countenance. 


Hearts would leap otherwise, at thy advance, 
Lady, to whom this Tower is consecrate ! 

Like hers, thy face once made all hearts elate, 
Yet, unlike hers, was bless’d by every glance. 


The Tower of Hate is outworn, far and strange: 
A transitory shame of long ago, | 
It dies into the sand from which it sprang; 


But thine, Love’s rock-built Tower, shall fear no 


change: : 
God’s self laid stable earth’s foundations so, 
When all the morning-stars together sang. 
April 26, 1870. 
GoLDonl.2 


Goldoni,—good, gay, sunniest of souls,— 

Glassing half Venice in that verse of thine,—_ 

What’ though it just reflect the shade and shine 

Of common life, nor render, as it rolls, 

Grandeur and gloom? Sufficient for thy shoals 

Was Carnival; Parini’s depths enshrine 

Secrets unsuited to that opaline 

Surface of things which laughs along thy scrolls. 

There throng the People: how they come and go, 

Lisp the soft language, flaunt the bright garb, 
—sec,— 

On Piazza, Calle, under Portico 

And over Bridge! Dear king of Comedy, 

Be honoured! Thou that didst love Venice so, 

Venice, and we who love her, all love thee. 

Venice, Nov. 27, 1883. 





1 Lord Dufferin, on attaining 21, built a tower 
to the memory of his mother, Helen, Countess of 
Gifford, on a rock on his estate at Clandeboye. He 
asked Tennyson and Browning to write some lines 
on this ‘‘ Helen’s Tower.” Browning’s sonnet was 
printed in the Pall Mall Gazette, 28 Dec. 1883. 

2 Written for the album of the Committee of the 
Goldoni monument at Venice. The sonnet was 
Printed in the Pall Mall Gazette, 8 Dec. 1883. 





Tue NaMes.3 
Shakespeare ! — to such name’s sounding, what 
succeeds 
Fitly as silence? Falter forth the spell,— 
Act follows word, the speaker knows full well, ° 
Nor tampers with its magic more than needs. 
Two names there are: That which the Hebrew reads 
With his soul only: if from lips it fell, 
Echo, back thundered by earth, heaven and hell, 
Would own “ Thou did’st create us!” Nought 
impedes 
We voice the other name, man’s most of might, 
Awesomely, lovingly: let awe and love 
Mutely await their working, leave to sight 
All of the issue as—below—above— 
Shakespeare’s creation rises: one remove, 
Though dread—this finite from that infinite, 
March 12, 1884. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE Feast.4 
“Enter my palace,” if a prince should say— 
“* Feast with the Painters ! See, in bountegus row, 
They range from Titian up to Angelo !” 
Could we be silent at the rich survey? 
A host so kindly, in as great a way 
Invites to banquet, substitutes, for show 
Sound that’s diviner still, and bids us know 
Bach like Beethoven; are we thankless, pray? 
Thanks, then, to Arthur Chappell,—thanks to him 
Whose every guest henceforth not idly vaunts 
** Sense has received the utmost Nature grants, 
My cup was filled with rapture to the brim, 
When, night by night——ah, memory, how it 
haunts !— 
Music was poured by perfect ministrants, 
By Hallé, Schumann, Piatti, Joachim.” 
April 5th, 1884. 
A. E. D. 


TONEHENGE AND ROCKING STONES. 
—F recently acquired a small book on 
Stonehenge, published 1767, printed by J. 
White, Bookseller, corner of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. In it occurs, p. 27, the follow- 
ing extract: ‘‘ One thing should have been 
mentioned before, and that is the rocking 
stone . . . Mr. Cambden writes, ‘ that near 
Penzance in Cornwall is a very remarkable 
stone, which, though it be of vast bigness, 
yet you move it with one finger ; notwithstand- 
ing a great number of men cannot move it out 
of place.’’’ [This would be the Logan Rock 
mentioned below. Eb. | 
I have visited Stonehenge several times, but 
never heard of there being a rocking stone 
therein. There is a large one on the shores 





3 Contributed to the ‘ Show-Book’ of the 
Shakespearean Show held in the Albert Hall, 29- 
31 May 1884, to help pay off the mortgage debt on 
the Hospital for Women in the Fulham Road. The 
sonnet was reprinted in the Pall Mall Gazette, 29 
May 1884. : 

4 Inscribed by Browning in the Album presented 
to Arthur Chappell (of the St. James’s Hall Satur- 
day and Monday Popular Concerts). 
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of the Scilly Isles. I discovered by accident 40 
years since a well-known one at the Rowton 
Rocks, Derbyshire, also, The Logan Rock, at 
Treen, near Porthcurno, in Cornwall, was 
displaced by an officer many years ago, who 
at his mess made a wager that he could shift 
it, and did so, Subsequently the local dwellers 
instituted a prosecution against him for res- 
toration; and after spending most of his 
fortune in endeavours at restoration, the task 
was suceessfully accomplished. 


T. BrapbBury, F.s.a., and Ep. 


REFERENCE TO SHELLEY IN THE 
EXAMINER.—Only two notices of Shel- 
ley’s pseudonymous political tract of the year 
1817, ‘ A Proposal for Putting Reform to the 
Vote’ by the Hermit of Marlow, have so far 
been noted: that in The Examiner for 2 
March 1817 and that in the January 1817 
Quarterly Review (published in April). The 
Examiner gives a brief extract from the pam- 
phlet and comments on the sincerity and 
generosity of the author. In the Quarterly it 
is listed, along with two other works pertain- 
ing to reform, at the head of an anonymous 
article by Southey, which, as I have attempted 
elsewhere to demonstrate,! contains a veiled 
attack on Shelley. 
In addition to these two references, I have 
lately come across a third in The Examiner 


for 19 Sept. 1819: 


Our readers may recollect something of ‘ A Pro- 
posal to put Reform to the vote; by the Hermit 
of Marlow.’ As this is the most complete way of 
satisfactorily proving the desire among the majority 
for such a Reform we are pleased to perceive, by 
the following extract from the Leeds Mercury, that 
the plan has been commenced there in a way which 
is likely to get the example imitated. 


The writer (presumably Leigh Hunt) then 
quotes a paragraph from the Leeds Mercury 
describing the circulation by the reformers 
in that town of a Record Book which all who 
are in favour of parliamentary reform are to 
sign. After remarking on the success of the 
project, the Leeds Mercury comments : 

To be useful, however, it must become general, 
and we strongly recommend to every town and 
populous village in the kingdom to set on foot a 
similar Record. .. If these records should, as we 
confidently hope they will, become general, the 
ulterior proceeding may be a petition to Parliament 
of such a nature as to be irresistible. 

This note is of interest on several counts. 
The fact that Hunt expected that some of his 
readers would, more than two years after its 


¢ 





1 * Shelley v. Southey : ‘New Light on an Old 
Quarrel,’ PMLA, lIvii (June 1942). 














publication, remember the Hermit’s tract, 
seems to indicate that it stirred up more in- 
terest than we had supposed. It shows, too, 
that Hunt was strongly in favour of Shelley’s 
scheme for a great national canvass, and 
brings up the possibility that he may have 
suggested it to him in the first place. It indi- 
cates, finally, that the scheme was sufficiently 
practical to have occurred independently to a 
group of working reformers. 


KENNETH NEILL CAMERON. 
Indiana University. 


POROTHY WORDSWORTH: A CORREC. 

TION.—In the autumn number of 
English Mr. Nowell Smith reviews Mr. E. de 
Selincourt’s edition (1941) of ‘The Journals 
of Dorothy Wordsworth.’ He supplies the 
following correction : 


The last two entries in the Alfoxden journal are 
dated both in.Knight’s and in the new edition 
** Wednesday May 16th” and ‘May 22nd, Thurs- 
day.”” Knight in a footnote pointed out that May 
22nd was a Tuesday, and therefore either the day 
of the week or that of the month was wrong. He 
adds—what is true—that Dorothy Wordsworth was 
not exact as to dates. Professor de Selincourt 
quotes this note with the exception of the choice 
of corrections. But neither editor noticed that the 
earlier date May 16th was a worse mistake. Whether 
the slip was originally Dorothy’s or, as is surely 
more likely, a mis-reading by Knight, it is odd that 
nobody noticed the absurdity of the two entries 
according to which the Wordsworths and Coleridge 
started from the Quantocks for Cheddar (about 25 
miles) on May 16th, slept that night at Bridgwater, 
and then for six days vanished into thin air till 
on the 22nd or 24th they walked on to Cheddar 
and slept at Cross. In itself the matter was so un- 
important that even Miss Maclean accepted May 
16th and wrote: ‘“* Two days after the birth (of 
Coleridge’s second son on May 14th) Dorothy and 
William and Coleridge made an expedition to the 
Cheddar rocks. They were absent from home for 
about a week.” It was not until in the course of 
preparing her biography of Hazlitt, which but for 
the war, alas ! would have already seen the light, 
that Miss Maclean established the fact that the three 
set out on their walk to Cheddar on Wednesday, 
May 23rd, and reached Cheddar the next day, 
Thursday, May 24th. 


Every Wordsworthian and Dorothean will 
wish to make this correction in his own 
copies of the Lives of William or Dorothy or 
in the Journals, 


Ep. 


URNAMES DERIVED FROM PLACE- 
NAMES (See clxxxiii. 342 and references 
there given). This is my second list of sur- 
names said to be derived from estates, vil- 
lages and towns in England. 
The list is compiled from notes which I have 
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made from time to time, and from genealogi- 
cal publications: 

(i) From Lands of the same name: Garstin 
or Garston, Lancashire; Gatacre, Co. Salop; 
Gawthorp, Lancashire; Goring, Sussex; 
Greaves, Co. Derby; Greenwell, Durham; 
Grymestone, Yorks; Hanbury, Worcester- 
shire; Hanmer, Flint; Hawkesworth, Co. 
York ; Haworth, Lancashire; Holbeach, Lin- 
colnshire; Holden, Lancashire; Holford, 
Cheshire; Hollinshead, or Holynshed, 
Cheshire; Hollingworth or Holyngworthe, 
Cheshire; Hopwood, Lancashire; Hoyle, 
parish of Halifax ; Huddleston or Hodelston, 
Yorks; Hulton, Lancashire; Kingscote, 
Gloucester ; Kinnersley, or Kynnersley, Here- 
fordshire ; Knightley, Co. Stafford ; Langton, 
parish of Langton, Lincoln; Langham, Rut- 
landshire; Langrishe, Co. of Southampton ; 
Lathom, Lancashire; Lawton, Cheshire; 
Lenthall, Herefordshire; Livesey, Lanca- 
shire; Lockwood, Staffordshire; Luscombe, 
Devonshire; Lytton, Co. Derby ; Mackworth, 
parish of Mackworth, Co. Derby; Mitford, 
Northumberland; Merley or Morley, Lanca- 
shire; More, parish of More, Salop; Mostyn, 
Flintshire; Mytton, Salop; Northcote, 
Devon; Oakeley, Salop; Ogle, Northumber- 
land; Onslow, Shrewsbury ; Ormerod, Lanca- 
shire; Ormsby, Lincolnshire; Pilkington, 
Lancashire; Plowden, Salop; Poley, Hert- 
fordshire; Pole, Co. Chester; Popham, 
Hants; Preen, Shropshire; Prideaux, Corn- 
wall; Purton, Co. Stafford; Pusey, Co. Berk- 
shire; Rashleigh, Devonshire; Rokeby, Co. 
York; Rolleston, Co. Stafford; Saltmarshe, 
Co. York; Scarisbrick, Lancashire ; Sclaugh- 
ter, Gloucestershire; Senhouse, Cumberland ; 
Shuldham , Co. Norfolk; Sneyd, Co. Stafford ; 
Standish, Lancashire; Stansfield, Co. York ; 
Staunton, Nottingham; Stockport, Cheshire ; 
Stoughton, of Sloughton; Strickland, West- 
morland ; Surtees, Co. Durham ; Shuckburgh, 
Co, Warwick; Swettenham , Cheshire; Swin- 
burne, Northumberland; Tatton, Cheshire ; 
Thornhill, Co. York; Thornycroft, Cheshire ; 
Towneley, Lancashire ; Trafford, Lancashire ; 
Tregonwell, Cornwall; Trelawny, Cornwall ; 
Tyringham, Bucks; Upton, Cornwall; Wal- 
cot, Co. Salop; Walsham, Norfolk; Went- 
worth or Wenteworde, Yorks ; Westby, Lanca- 
shire; Wharton; Westmorland; Whichcote, 
Co. Salop; Whitgreave, Stafford; Whitmore, 
Shropshire; Widdrington, Northumber- 
land; Willington, Co. Derby; Wing- 
field, Suffolk; Witham, Lincolnshire; Wode- 
house, Norfolk; Wollaston, Staffordshire ; 


Wyndham, Norfolk; Wombwell, Co. York; 
Worseley, Lancashire; Wolseley, Co. Stafford. 





(ii) From Lands of a different name: Lee, 
Legh or Leigh, High Legh, Co. Chester; 
Longueville, Overton Longueville, Hunts; 
Orde, East Orde, Durham; Penrhyn, 
Penrhyn Castle, North Wales; Shafto, 
Shafto-crag, Northumberland; Southcomb, 
Combe-de-la-Combe, Somerset; Sutton, Sut- 
ton-upon-Trent, Notts; Whitaker, High 
Whitaker, Lancashire; Yeo, Tre-Yeo, Co. 
Cornwall. 

(iii) From Manors of the same Name: 
Glynn, Cornwall; Leighton, Salop ; Norwood, 
ent; Polwhele, zCornwall ; Reveley, Cheviots ; 
Shelley, Kent; Strode, Devonshire; Swinfen, 
Lichfield ; Temple, Leicestershire; Tong, Co. 
York; Tremenheere, Cornwall; Wilbraham, 
Cambridgeshire, 

(iv) From Towns: Pocklington, E.R. 
Yorks ; Rawdon, Yorks; Sandbach, Cheshire; 
Taunton, Somersetshire; Stapleton, Yorks. 

(v) Miscellaneous: Heigham (hamlet in 
Suffolk) ; Markham (village in Nottingham) ; 
Musgrave (village in Westmorland); Oke- 
over (lordship in Co, Stafford); Ponsonby 
(lordship in Cumberland); Radcliffe (village 
in Lancashire) ; Skipwith (lordship in York- 
shire); Stapylton (village in Yorkshire) ; 
Thursby or Thorsby (lordship of Thoresby in 
Cumberland); Tighe (village in Rutland- 
shire); Tippinge (hamlet of Typpynge, Co. 
Lancaster); Trevelyan (lordship in Corn- 
wall); Wilberforce (township in Co. Yorks) ; 
Yarburgh (lordship in Co. Lincoln). 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


“ ALL MY EYE AND BETTY MARTIN,’ 

‘O.E.D.’ (s.v. ‘‘ Eye’’) gives .the 
earliest sources and development as 

1768 Goldsmith, ‘ Good-natured Man’ 

II: ‘‘ That’s all my eye—the king only can 

pardon.”’ 

1782 ‘ George Bateman ’ IT, 113. *‘ That’s 
all my eye and my elbow, as the saying is.”’ 
1785. Grose, ‘ Classical Dictionary of the 

Vulgar Tongue’ (s.v. ‘“‘ Betty Martin ’’), 

‘* That’s my eye betty martin.” 

But J. S. Farmer, ‘N. and Q.’ 15 March 
1890, wrote that he found ‘‘ My eye, Betty 
Martin ”’ in “ an obscure slang pastoral ’’ of 
1780. 

‘O.D.E. Proverbs.” leads up to the full 
form, which, however, had appeared in John 
Poole’s ‘ Hamlet Travestie’ 1810 (we owe this 
to Curupert Bepg in ‘N. and Q.’ 17 Dec. 
1859—except that he left us td identify 
‘** Poole ’’ and to supply the date). 

1819, T. Moore, ‘Tom Crib’s Memorial 
to Congress,’ 2. “‘ All my eye, Betty.’ 
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1850. Kingsley, ‘Alton Locke,’ xxv. 

‘* Hullo! my eye and Betty Martin.” 

1894. Blackmore, ‘Perlycross’ xxi. 

‘* Oh, that’s all my eye, and Betty Martin.” 

What now remains to be discovered is the 
first printed source of the following story 
(attributed to ‘‘ Joe Miller’’ but, writes a 
contributor on 7 Oct. 1911, not to be found in 
a ‘‘ genuine edition ’’’ probably published be- 
fore 1751): 

A Jack Tar went into a foreign church, where 
he heard someone muttering these words — Ah! 
mihi beate Martini. (Ah! grant me, blessed 
Martin). On giving an account of his adventure, 
Jack- said he could not make much out of it, but 
it seemed to him very like “ All my eye and Betty 
Martin.’ (Brewer, ‘ Phrase and Fable.’) 

“Joe Miller’s Jests,’”’ compiled by John 
’ Mottley: the hunting ground is this—1739 
(247 jests), 3rd edn., same year (273), 1740, 
ng 1743, 1744, 1745 (587), 1747, 1751, 1762, 

If any researcher through ‘N. and Q.’ 
lights upon 20 Feb, 1897, p. 146, let him not 
be deceived. CurHspert Beng did not say that 
he had found the phrase in an old black- 
letter volume, without date, entitled, ‘ The 
Ryghte Tragycall Historie of Master Thomas 
Thumbe.’ It was John Poole who pretended 
that Steevens had said so. 

Ep. 


HALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS.—In this 
churchyard is a gravestone of historical 
interest erected to the memory of Timothy 
Lovet, courier to the Duke of Marlborough. 
The inscription on the footstone has entirely 
disappeared and the wording on the headstone 
is rapidly perishing. 

I made a copy of them several years ago 
and they read as follows: 

Here lies the Body of | Timothy Lovet who died | 
ye 20th day of Dect 1728 | Aged 70 Years | Then 
fhall ye duft return | to ye earth as it was | and the 
Spirit fhall return unto God who . gave it.| 
Eccles—12 verse 7th | 

On. footstone : 

Italy and Spain| Germany and France | have 
been on Earth | my weary Dance | So that I own | 
ye Graves my greateft Friend | That to my Travels | 
all has put an End.| 

Lb. B.C: 


Y 


OTES ON THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS. 
—The gleaming whiteness of the diagon- 
ally-set milestones along the Canterbury to 
Margate main road betokened the hardened J 
process of Kentish chalk—the same material 
composing the ‘‘ white cliffs of Albion.’’ This 
turnpike into the Isle of Thanet that crossed 








the Causeway over the old channel once divid- 
ing it from the mainland, and threw off a 
branch to Ramsgate, had ‘“‘ London”’ en- 
graved on its stones. The Dover Road, too, 
near Broome Park, sent a milestoned tribu- 
tary over Swingfield Minnis (a Kentish word 
for Common), down the steep hill through 
Walton Turnpike to the Stade and Fish- 
market quarter of old-world Folkestone with 
its quays and sail-lofts. The rival route from 
London to Folkestone via Maidstone and Ash- 
ford was originally more closely identified 
with the Cinque Port and Parliamentary 
borough of Hythe. Even so I am at a loss 
to understand why the spelling of Folkestone 
along the Maidstone to Ashford section was 
consistently given on the milestones without 
the middle e—Folkstone, 

In South Essex some special significance 
seems to have attached to Tilbury Fort on the 
north bank of the Thames ever since Elizabeth! 
reviewed her troops there before the Spanish 
Armada, long before Tilbury Town and Til- 
bury Docks were dreamed of. Ogilby’s Road 
from Chelmsford to Gravesend in the seven- 
teenth century (vide ‘ Britannia’ 1675) was 
terminated here, and I am certain I have 
noticed, until recently, fingerposts mentioning 
Tilbury Fort along roads near Ingrave. I 
am not quite sure, however, about milestones, 

That the approach to Tilbury was in con- 
stant use may be adduced from’ Arthur 
Young’s account of a journey thither in his 
‘Six Weeks’ Tour,’ 2nd edition, 1768, in 
which he remarks ‘‘of all the cursed roads 
that ever disgraced this kingdom . . . none 
ever equalled that from Billericay to the 
King’s. Head at Tilbury.”’ He speaks of 
‘‘ eternally meeting chalk waggons, frequently 
stuck fast,’’ and mentions that it is ‘‘ for 
near twelve miles so narrow that a mouse 
cannot pass by any carriage.”’ 

_The two roads from Oxford to London via 
Wycombe and Henley respectively parted 
company at St. Clements Turnpike, on the 
eastern side of Magdalen Bridge, and are 
represented by Headington andi Iffley Roads 
respectively. That through Henley was 
common with the Bath Road to Maidenhead 
Thicket. The milestones along these alternate 
ways were measured from Marble Arch and 
Hyde Park Corner. The Henley route is that 
followed by the modern long-distance motor 
coaches, and was until tome years ago used 
also by the Pioneer London-Oxford night 
motor parcels mail. The earliest road from 
Oxford to London was that by Cowley and 
over Shotover, which preceded the turn- 
pike age, and dates from the time of Eliza- 
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beth. An old horse-block or mounting-stone 
for equestrians is still seen on the summit_of 
Shotover. A painted inscription on the island 
site at the junction of Headington and Iffley 
Roads, Oxford, marked the former site of St. 
Clement’s Turnpike, Oxford, until 1940, 
when all waymarks were removed for the 
duration of the world war. This is also pic- 


* tured in vol. i of C. G. Harper’s ‘ Oxford, 


Gloucester and Milford Haven Road.’ 

At the opening of the nineteenth century 
it has been recorded that there were 20,000 
miles of first-class roads in the country, all 
maintained by means of turnpike charges col- 
lected at 8,000 gates by an army of 20,000 
turnpike men. The Rev. George Walker, in 
a chapter on “The Mail Coach” *(‘Haste Post 
Haste,’ p. 202) observes that the mail coach 
guard blew his tantivy when about a mile 
from the gate, so that the keeper would rush 
to open in readiness for His Majesty’s mail, 
which swept through free of toll. The General 
Post Office in London was at one time situated 
in Lombard Street, and this was for long the 
centre of outgoing and incoming mails. Snow 
Hill and Holborn Hill, narrow tortuous by- 
ways, carried east-to-west: traffic across the 
valley of the Fleet River, long since bridged 
by Holborn Viaduct. 

Three hundred coaches a day swept by Hyde 
Park Corner in the direction of the Western 
Roads: the mails to and from the city, the 
long distance ordinary passenger stages. The 
idea of a middle focus in the west end sur- 
vives in Piccadilly Circus, where Eros has 
been held to mark the cosmopolitan centre of 
Europe. The Hackney-carriage fare-stages 
are recognized on the basis of a four-mile 
radius of Charing Cross. 

AtaN B. ANDERSON. 


ICHARD JEFFERIES.—The death is 
announced at Lochine, Canada, of 
Richard Harold Jefferies, only son of the 
great English naturalist Richard Jefferies 
(1848-1887). Richard Harold was born in the 
’seventies at Surbiton. He settled in Canada 
after an adventurous life in younger days, 
partly spent as an engineer in ocean-going 
liners, 

Mrs. Hargrave, Richard Jefferies’ only 
daughter, lives in Cornwall. She was present 
at the unveiling in 1939 (by Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith) of a Tablet of Indication and 
Remembrance to Richard Jefferies on the 
house at Goring-on-Sea, Sussex, in which he 
died. 

Samuet J. Looker. 
Billericay. 





Readers’ Queries. 


From the ‘ Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research,’ Winter, 1942. 


UNSMITHS, EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—I am seeking historical data 
and information concerning two English gun- 
smiths who operated, I think, during the 
period of the eighteenth century. 

I have a magazine flintlock, also a breech- 
loading ejector flintlock, made by Benjamin 
Brooke, of London, and I also have a “‘ false 
Ferguson ’’ breech-loading flintlock made by 
John Harman; and, in addition, I have a 
Queen Anne type screw halter pistol, also by 
Harman, I am trying to determine definitely 
the dates of the activities of both Brooke and 
Harman, and would, if possible, like to know 
their dates of birth, dates of death, their 
periods of activity, places of operation, and 
any other historical data possible concerning 
their gunsmithing activities, 


Herman P. Duan. (U.S.A.) 





RESS-GANG.—When was the Press-Gang 
first used as a means for recruiting, and 
when did it die out? Can any member recom- 
mend any good book on the activities of the 

Press-Gang ? 
L. L. i 


UKE OF YORK’S SCHOOL BADGE.— 
Why does the Duke of York’s Royal Mili- 
tary School wear the collar-badges of the East 
Yorkshire Regiment? When were they first 
worn by the School? The following extract 
from a letter from the Adjutant of the School 
gives the authority for it, but does not ex- 
plain why it is a typical badlge for the School. 
‘“‘ As regards the collar-badges. The War 
Office approved of the boys wearing the collar- 
badges of the East Yorkshire Regiment—i.e. 
the White Rose—as it is a typical badge for 
the School. The School has no connection 
whatsoever with the East Yorkshire Regi- 
ment.”’ 

The late Major-General Hugh Mackenzie, 
who served in the 15th Foot from 1858 to 1870, 
was Secretary and Adjutant of the School 
from 12 Feb. 1873, to 6 July 1880, and Com- 
mandant from 7 July 1880, to 7 July 1887, 
when he retired with the honorary rank of 
Major-General, I wonder if the badges were 
adopted during his time at the school and at . 
his recommendation ? 

, R. Jones. 
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(From American ‘ N. & Q.’, November 1942.) 
OCAL WINDS.—In many parts of the 
world recurring or constant winds have 
been given special names. Well-known ex- 
amples are, of course, the dusty sirocco, which 
originates in Africa, and is experienced along 
the northern Mediterranean coasts; and the 
cold, northerly mistral in France. In the 
United States (in Oregon and Washington) 
there blows the chinook, a balmy moist wind 
from the south-west. 

In a continental land mass as large as 
North America, I should imagine that 
numerous local names for the wind have been 
adopted. What are some of these? 


Lewis BakeER. 


ICKENS’S REFERENCE TO A TRADE 
PUBLICATION, — Charles Dickens 
wrote, somewhere, about the first business 
publication he had ever seen, an American 
periodical, Presumably the reference was 
made during one of his two visits to the 
United States. 

Toward the middle of the fourth chapter 
of ‘American Notes’ (1842) he makes a 
fairly long comment on ‘ The Lowell Offering ’ 
(‘A repository of original articles written 
exclusively by females actively employed in the 
mills’’). But the remarks that I am trying 
to trace refer, I’m told, to what would be 
more correctly called a trade publication. I 
am particularly anxious to track this down 
for a history of business publications now in 
preparation. 

M. B. Fiynn. 


** TTOSEY ’’—Can any of your readers give 

the origin and correct spelling of the 
child’s word ‘‘hosey’’ (‘‘hozey’’ or 
““hozy ’’)? The word has persisted im some 
parts of the country for more than fifty years, 
transmitted orally, without “literary ’”’ 
recognition. It is used in the sense of 
‘*demand,”’ ‘‘ claim,’’ ‘‘ choose ’’?—as in ‘‘I 
hosey such-and-such an object.’’ The child 
who gets the phrase out first claims and re- 
ceives the thing in question. The word seems 
to be a verb. It was in use in and around 
Boston half a century ago, and is still current 
in New England. I do not know of an equiva- 
lent in the Teutonic or Romance languages. 
Is it known. in England, or is it a native 
word ? 


BR. OW. 


HOREAU’S BORROWINGS IN ‘ WAL- 
DEN.’—I have spent considerable time in 
running down quotations in Thoreau’s ‘ Wal- 








den.’ In this connection I have had the bene- 
fit of some notes that William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Thoreau’s companion, scribbled in his 
own copy. Nevertheless, sources of the pas- 
sages below are uncertain. (I refer to the 
{1893} Riverside edition of ‘ Walden.’) 
First, a quatrain (p, 139)— 
There was a shepherd that did live, 
And held his thoughts as high 
As were the mounts whereon his flocks 
Did hourly feed him by. 
(Channing thinks it comes from ‘‘ The Shep- 
herd’s love for Phillidas,’ and is taken from 
‘The Muses Garden.’ But whose?) 

Then a remark (p. 166) concerning 

The Skip of the Tip-Toe-Hop, a Romance of the 
Middle Ages, by the celebrated author of “ Tittle- 
ol-an,” to appear in monthly parts; a great rush; 
don’t all come together. 

(Is this Thoreau’s own satiric coinage, or does 
it come from the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ ?) 

Are the three paragraphs beginning ‘‘ How 
vast . . .”’ (p. 210) quoted from Confucius? 
Opposite these two lines, 

And as he spake, his wings would now and then 
Spread, as he meant to fly, then close again, 
Channing notes, ‘Tr. fr. act of Icarus, 
Ovid?”’ Or, is this taken from ‘ Paradise 

Lost ’? 

And what is the source of the two para- 
graphs (p. 485) beginning with the phrase “‘ A 
return to goodness... .’’? 


E. E. Lersy. 


OSWELL: ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON ” (see 
elxxxiii, 17, 141).—(19). Mrs. Cave, wife 

of Edward Cave, founder and owner of the 
(rentleman’s Magazine. W. Cooke identifies 
her with the lady who “ fraudulently made a 
purse for herself out of her husband’s for- 
tune,”’ and was filled with compunction in her 
last moments, but died before she could tell 
her husband where she had put the money 
(‘ Life,’ iv, 319). It is significant that there 
is no record of ler death in her husband’s 


magazine. When did she die? 
L. F. Powe. 
(To be continued.) 
ONDON TO CONTINENT: DAY 


RETURN IN 1720.—Baker’s ‘ Chronicle’ 
has been quoted for a statement that on 17 
July 1720, one Bernard Calvert, of Andover, 
‘Rode from St. George’s Church in South- 
wark to Dover; from there passed by barge 
to Calice (Calais) in France; and from there 
return’d back to St. George’s Church the 
same day—setting out about 3 o’clock in the 
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morning, and return’d at 8 o’clock in the 
evening, fresh and lustie.’”” This was surely 
a remarkable feat of horsemanship and navi- 
gation. Is this the earliest recorded instance 
of the double journey having been accom- 
plished between London and the Continent in 
one day ? 
QUERIST. 


THE POLITE LETTER-WRITER.—John- 
son thus concludes his letter to Miss 
Thrale of 28 Oct. 1779: ‘‘So no more at 
present but hoping you are all in good health 
as I am at this time of writing (excuse haste) 
Iam” ete. Mrs. Piozzi in her edition spoils 
it a little by punctuation. 

There is nothing new under the sun. But 
where did Johnson learn how a letter should 
end? From his experience of life or from a 
text-book ? 

B.. Ww... 


OULL CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. — 
Thomas the Durward, in right of his 
mother, a daughter of Orabilla, Countess of 
Mar, obtained a good slice of the Earldom of 
Mar, and to secure their grip on the new 
acquisitions, the Durwards constructed the 
Castle of Coull—a great stone fortress—about 
the year 1228. The last male member of the 
family, Alan Durward, Earl of Athol—died 
in 1275, leaving by his wife, Marjory, a 
natural daughter of Alexander II, three 
daughters, his heirs, among whom his lands 
were equally divided. What were the names 
of the daughters, and whom did they marry ? 
Did the issue of the daughter who succeeded 
to the Coull Castle estate assume the sur- 
name of Coull? What were the arms of the 
Coulls ? 

I would appreciate any information regard- 
ing the progenitor of the Coull family and 
of his descendants. 

JamEs Seton- ANDERSON. 


LIVER BYRNE.—Is anything known of a 
certain Oliver Byrne who once lived at 
Boxley Road, Maidstone (1875) andi claimed 
to have invented a new set of logarithms? He 
wrote a book on navigation which he claimed 
to be the greatest and most important one 
ever written on the subject. 
EK. Pace. 
Rochester. 


OLISH GENERALS AT MONTMOR- 
ENCY.—Who were the two Polish 
generals whose tombs are to be seen in the 
parish church (Notre Dame) of Mont- 

morency ? 
FREepERIC CONNETT WHITE. 





HE BRIGAND MUSOLINO.—This enter- 
prising gangster of fairly recent times 
revived brigandage in the then stricken and 
relatively desolate region that once was Magna 
Graecia. How long before the exit of Manzo 
was this? Was Musolino of a local family 
and how did he fare? 


FREepDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ILBUR VOLIVA.—This  flat-earthist, 

who died, aged 72, in Chicago, on 12 Sept. 
1942, was the leader and, it would seem, 
founder of a body of believers. What is the 
name of his sect and what are its peculiar 
tenets? Also of what nationality was the first 
American Voliva ? 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


UEEN’S CONSORT.—The Charters of 
Huntingdon, which were recently tran- 
scribed and translated range from 1205 to 
1686 ; together with original grants and con- 
firmations thereto they number eighteen. Four 
of these were recovered only by virtue of the 
fact that they were repeated in extenso in 
Inspeximuses of later date. Amongst these is 
a curious grant by Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
IV, assuming the full title of ‘“* Regina 
Angliae et Franciae et Domina Hiberniae.”’ 
The covering Inspeximus of the King refers 
in the preamble to ‘‘consors nostra caris- 
sima,’’ but concludes irregularly without its 
own date. The diating-clause is ‘‘ apud 
Manerium nostrum de Shene [16 Nov. 1467],”’ 
but belongs to the substantive charter. It was 
an important concession, for it remitted 40s. 
of the Burgesses’ fee-farm with which they 
were always in arrears. 

Under what circumstances did a Queen’s 
Consort assume this responsibility? Was it 
legally or constitutionally valid? Is it a 
unique instance? 

On the evidence of its date it cannot be 
explained as falling within the period when 
the King was in exile and the Queen in sanc- 
tuary. 

The Charter was confirmed by Henry VIII 
in 1515. 

C. D. Lams. 


OHN SHAKESPEARE.—The following 
Shakespeare item comes from British 
Columbia : 
Shakespeare’s sister married William Hart. 
In 1770 a Hart descendant lived in the house 
in which the poet was born, and this Hart 
hired a builder named Mosely to retile the 
house. The workman found under the old tiles 
a document consisting of six pages sewn 
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together like a book, being a MS. confession 
of the Roman Catholic faith of the poet’s 
father, John Shakespeare. The finder took 
the document to Mr. Peyton, an alderman of 
» Stratford whence it has been inferred that 
relationship existed between the families of 
Shakespeare and Peyton. 

Perhaps someone will kindly indicate the 
source of this story and say if there is any 
ground for the suggested relationship. 


INQUIRER. 


NTHONY STEPHENSON, BELLFOUN- 
DER.—Anthony Stephenson, a_ Bell- 
founder, was buried at St. James’, Clerken- 
well, on 29 Sept. 1661. Can anyone inform 
me at what foundry he carried on business? 
His widow Mary was also buried there on 
12 Jan. 1662 and two of his sons, Thomas on 
5 May 1639 and Robert on 24 April 1642. Any 
further information regarding this family 
will be esteemed. 


a EC. 


OLIERE.—He is always credited with the 
authorship of ‘‘ Le mépris est une pilule 
qu’on peut bien avaler, mais qu’on ne peut 
(pas) macher sans faire la grimace,’’ but I’ve 
never seen any exact reference (play, act and 
scene) given. I have diligently searched 
Moliere’s works without success. Is the 
phrase a wrong attribution or have we here 
another ‘‘orphan’”’ quotation like ‘‘I shall 
pass through this world,”’ etc. ? 


Epwarp LATHAM. 


WODRINGTON FAMILY.—Can anybody 
tell me anything concerning the family 
of Wodrington or Wedrington, of Woodring- 
ton, Northumberland ? 
J. Benerr-STaNForD. 


[See ‘* Widdrington ” at ante p. 43, col 1.—Ep.] 


ss GREATER THAN CAESAR ’’—Pub- 
lished in Round Table? National Review ? 
The Nation? about 1912. 
BA 


RISH “GEORGIAN” ARCHITECTURE. 
—It has been said that throughout the 
eighteenth century a great outburst of archi- 
tectural display occurred in Ireland during 
the long years of peace after the Battle of 
the Boyne. The first period is said to begin 
with the Georgian architect, Richard Castle, 
about 1725. Fifty years later the influence 
of Robert Adam was felt in Ireland for a 
quarter of a century, and terminated with 
the Act of Union, but neither of the Adam 








brothers were ever in Ireland. Is there an 
Adam ‘“‘style”’ in Irish architecture, and 
does it differ in any great degree from their 
work in England ? 

IGNoRAMUS. 


OUNTING ON FINGERS.—Children are 

usually taught by their nurses ‘‘ This 
little pig went to market’’ and so on, but 
about the ’eighties a lady of my acquaintance 
was taught by her Scotch nurse the following: 
Thumb, Black Barney; Fingers, Lope Dake, 
Steel Corney, Runaway and Little Canny 
Wanny who Pays All. ‘‘ Lope Dake”’ does 
not seem to be English or even Scotch! Can 
any reader give information ? 

CHARLEMONT. 


J 


N ARCUS RICCI.—Can any reader give me 

any information as to the history of 
‘““Marcus Ricci Bellunensis’’ ‘‘ Pictor,” 
1724, and where he may be dealt with. A 
copperplate portrait exists of him, 12 in. by 
9 in. Is he Marco Ricci, etcher, a nephew 
of Sebastiano Ricci, of Venice? 


W. H. QuarreEtt. 


PARISHES WITH TWO NAMES.—When 

viewing the interesting church of St. 
Lawrence’s, Whitchurch, near Edgware, Mid- 
dlesex, for its associations with Handel, I 
purchased a small booklet. On the cover it 


was entitled St. Lawrence’s (Whitchurch), . 


Little Stanmore, Middlesex. On the inside 
title cover was printed the “‘ parish church 
of Little Stanmore.’’ I see that Andrews’s 
map of 1782 marks Whitchurch just west of 
‘* Edworth.’? Mr. Edric Holmes (‘ London’s 
Countryside’) speaks of Little Stanmore, 
usually called Whitchurch, and also refers to 
the other village of Stanmore Magna, which 
is, I believe, still referred to officially as 
Great Stanmore, and marked on most modern 
maps simply as Stanmore, it is some distance 
from Whitchurch, having had an ancient 
parish church of its own. 

The Bucks parish of Chenies, near Ches- 
ham, is sometimes styled Isenhampstead 
Cheynes, and the neighbouring village of 
Latimer, Isenhamstead Latimers, to distin- 
guish one from the other. The abbreviated 
forms would therefore appear to be later in 
date. Are any explanations available? 
Further examples of dual parochial nomen- 
clatures would be welcome. 


“ce 


INQUIRER. 


ITY FOOTWALKS: IRON POSTS.—My 
curiosity has continually been aroused by 
the familiar round iron posts at points on 
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the sidewalks of city streets. Often, I believe, 
they bear embossed shields with the daggers 
of the civic arms. When and for what pur- 
pose were they erected, and are they the actual 
ones associated with the well-known eccentric 
habit of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who used to 
touch each one on passing, if I recollect 
aright? Do posts of this kind exist elsewhere 
than the city of London (and Westminster), 
and has their location been officially 
scheduled ? 
INQUIRER. 


(LINICAL THERMOMETER.—When and 
by whom invented? ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’ does not say. 


H. A. 
LINOR WYLIE.—Biographical details 
wanted of this novelist. ae 


OURCE WANTED.—* Now Dives in his castle, 
was gloriously arrayed, Not at all because he 
liked it but he thought it good for trade.” 
I am not, sure I have the wording absolutely 
correct, but it is near enough. 
CHARLEMONT. 


UOTATIONS WANTED.—I wish to trace the 
authors of the following lines: 


The dark clan talks, the social instincts move. 


To him who cannot hear, the raven croaking at 
his carrion ear. 


Else abstinent in thy poverty all the day. 
Nature is always wise in every part. 

Thy chariot o'er that way by others rolled. 
Ruffling, like swans afloat from Paradise. 


... I have seen, 
The swan sail with her young beneath her wings, 


These lines, all from separate sonnets or short 
lyrics, linger in my memory after many years and 
1 should be grateful for any information. The 
first lines I seem to recollect, were from a, poem 
describing rooks returning homeward at evening. 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 


UTHORS OF BOOKS WANTED. —I have an 
8vo. volume, the title of which runs ‘ Letters 
From The Continent, describing the Manners and 
Customs of Germany, Poland, Russia and Switzer- 
land. In the Years 1790, 1791 and 1792, To A 
Friend Residing in England,’ London: J. Hatchard 
1812. I have searched for the name of the author, 
but in vain. Can any reader supply the informa- 
tion? 

I should also like to learn the name of the author 
of a novel entitled ‘ The Shadow of Guilt,’ by the 
author of ‘Hush Money,’ which was. published 
Serially many years ago in a popular weekly perio- 
_ Was the story ever republished in book 
orm . 


SAMUEL J. LooKER. 





Replies. 


VICTORIAN | COACHING REVIVAL. 
(clxxxiii. 348.) 


HE famous coach the Brighton Age was 

revived and running in 1862 on alternate 
days between London and Brighton. It was 
then being driven by the Duke of Beaufort, 
Sir George Wombwell and others. This re- 
vival did not last and from later in 1862 it 
ceased to run. 

In 1866 an attempt was made to start 
another coaching revival, and the Old Times 
was put on the road to run to Brighton but 
this again was not a success and all the belong- 
ings were sold at Tattersalls at the end of one 
season. The enterprise and enthusiasm of a 
few rich men, iosdiilina Mr. Chandos Pole 
and his brother Mr, Chandos Pole-Gell, caused 
a more ambitious attempt in 1867. Up to 
1882 coaching remained moderately popular, 
but in that year (1882) there was a falling-off, 
partly due to commercialism creeping into 
the sport. Your correspondent’s chief inquiry 
relates to provincial centres of coaching. No 
place outside London could compare with 
Brighton in the coaching revival but there 
were many minor efforts made to establish 
provincial coaches on much the same footing 
as those from London. About 1875 Mr. Platt 
ran a coach from Doncaster to Rotherham. 
Colonel Somerset drove the Hirondelle between 
Enfield and Luton and Hitchin. Mr. W. W. 
Crawshay drove between Newnham in the 
Forest of Dean, and Gloucester. Carleton 
Blyth between Reading and Windsor. Another 
coach was running between Manchester and 
Altrincham. Mr. Pryce Hamilton drove from 
Malvern to Ross, Lord Aylesford from Bir- 
mingham to Coventry. Leamington had two 
coaches—one to Stratford-on-Avon and one to 
Coventry. Mr, Nat. Cooke started a coach be- 
tween Woodsire and Chester, and Lord Mayo 
ran between Brighton and Arundel. Mr. R. 
S. Hudson had a coach running between York 
and Liverpool, and Captain Goodden went 
from Sherborne to Weymouth. Other coaches 
ran from Petersfield to Winchester, Brighton 
to Eastbourne, Brighton to Worthing. and 
Arundel, Buxton to Matlock, Reading to 
Brighton, Rhyl to Bettys-y-Coed, Dover to 
Deal, Maidenhead *to London, Oxford to 
Cheltenham. All these ran for limited 
periods between the years 1875 and 1885. 
Earlier than any of these were one or two 
old diehard coaches and the chief of them was 
Kershaw’s Hitchin Coach which went from 
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Hitchin to Stevenage and Hatfield; and there 
was Warren’s Four-in-Hand which ran 
between Bridport and Lyme Regis. Your cor- 
respondent should consult the ‘ Badminton ’ 
Volume on ‘ Driving,’ especially chapter xv, 
contributed by the late W. C. A. Blew, one 
of the best-informed authorities on the history 
of the road. Bailys Magazine for some years 
(in the ’eighties and ’nineties) printed many 
excellent articles on the onchite revival, 
including one by the late S. A. Kinglake on 
the ‘Oxford and Cheltenham Coach.’ There 
were other articles in Bailys Magazine by 
Blew and W. R. H. Garland on the Coaching 
Revival. A little book called ‘Round About 
a Brighton Coach-office ’ would help your cor- 
respondent, as well as Haworth’s * Road 
Scrapings.’ He may be glad to be reminded 
that there is an inscribed stone placed beside 
the Brighton road on the hill between Dorking 
and Coldharbour to commemorate Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s prowess as a coachman on that route 
to Brighton. There was a well-illustrated 
article in Country Life about three years ago 
upon Kershaw’s Hitchin Coach, which was 
an old-established family affair. This coach 
was painted by W. J. Shayer, a well-known 
sporting artist. 

ieee A. L. HuMpHREYs. 

Devonshire Club, S.W. 


‘ARLY SUNDIALS ON CHURCHES 
(cliii. 242, 301, 393; clxxxiii. 379).— 
Scratch-dials (they should not be called 
“Mass Clocks ’ as they denote other ser- 
vices besides the Mass) are very common on 
the walls of our English churches, In the 
county of Worcester, which your correspon- 
dent mentions, a list of between. fifty and 
sixty of these dials has been made out. In 
Somerset, about two hundred and twenty-five 
exist and others have been destroyed in 
‘* restorations.”’ 


ErxHeLBertT HORNE, F.S.A. 

Downside Abbey, Bath. 

Two booklets, ‘ Origin and Use of Church 
Scatch - Dials,’ and ‘Scratch- Dials and 
Medieval Church Sundials; history and rela- 
tion to scientific sundials,’ both by T. W. Cole, 
give some valuable information. They were 
published a few years ago and were obtain- 
able from The Hill Bookshop, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.19, price fourpence each. 

Francis W. STEeER. 


There is a small dial, similar to 
the one mentioned by Mr. CoLLetr, on 
the outside of the chancel wall of Oxhill 
Church, Warwickshire. From its situation, 











close to a small door known as the “ pri 
t mall e riest’ 
door,’’ leading into the chancel, its oun 
presumably, would be the same as that of the 
Instance mentioned by your correspondent 
G. S. Hewrns. 
‘Scratch Dials,’ by Dom Eruerpe 
s,’ by D ERT Horn 
(1929)—an admirable little book with sixiens 
excellent plates—answers all one needs to 
set ~_ can be obtained from Mesers 
arnic f ‘ oy ; ay, 9 . 
ey = t and Co., Publishers, Taunton, price 
G. E. 


OVECOTES AND COLUMBARIA 
|, ., (clXXxI11. 229, 295, 384).—The statement 

that dovecots were in several instances the 
property of monasteries’? made at the last 
reference, hardly seems to hold! good in Somer- 
set, where a very exact description of each of 
the forty-two dovecotes within its borders has 
been made. Of the forty-two, perhaps six 
were related to religious houses but some of 
these are very doubtful. The columbarium in 
the ruins of Hinton Charterhouse was clear! 
an addition to an already existing room aud 
would have been made after the monastery 
was destroyed. The same can be said of the 
dovecote at the other Carthusian house at 
Witham Friary. The great majority of 
Somerset dovecotes are attached to the Manor 
House or Manor Farm, as it was one of the 
privileges of the Lord of the Manor to possess 
a dovecote. 


ETHELBERT Horne, F.s 
Downside Abbey, Bath. , F.S.A. 


NN NAMES: THE CASE IS ALTERED 
(clxxxiii. 380).—If writers on inn-names 
would spend as much time on research as they 
give to idle speculation, their statements 
would carry far more weight. It can be laid 
down as a principle that when a name is 
found scattered over wide areas, the prob- 
ability is that all the examples had a common 
origin and did not originate separately. Most 
ingenious and circumstantial stories have been 
told to account for The Case is Altered, yet we 
find that rare Ben Jonson wrote a play with 
this title, which was first staged in 1598. Here 
then, without a doubt, is the source of this 
particular name. 

Another principle which might be laid 
down is that corruptions of a foreign name 
will give varying results in different cases ; for 
instance, Le Caton Fidéle, could not in- 
variably be transformed to The Cat and 
Fiddle, which latter, no doubt, comes from 
“Hey, Diddle, Diddle.’’ 

F. WItiraMson. 
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I have heard it stated that this 
name owes its origin to a saying attri- 
buted to a member of the Shropshire 


family of Plowden, who attained high judicial 
yank, He is said to have frequently exclaimed 
during a hearing, “ The case is altered.’’ 


G. S.. Hewrns. 


Six Lords.—Dealt with in 2 8. viii, 238, 
and again in clii. 155, and on 12 March 
1927—all theories offered. 

G. E. 


An inn named the Hole in the Wall 
is said to have stood at Frankwell Quay 
on the Frankwell end of the old Welsh bridge 
over the Severn at Shrewsbury in 1780. It 
has been quoted as mentioned by George Mor- 
ris in his paper on the public houses and 
shuts in Shrewsbury. (Transactions of the 
Shropshire Archeological Society, 1st Series, 
vol. v, pp. 100-106). Mr. L. C. Lloyd, in a 
recent publication, ‘ The Inns of Shrewsbury,’ 
1942, p. 33, notes that this particular inn 1s 
otherwise unrecorded. In his alphabetical 
list, however, he gives a second example of 
the same name at other Shrewsbury premises 
in. Drayton’s passage, Shoplatch, whose 
proper name is the Star Vaults. 

The Old House at Home at 87 Castle Fore- 
gate, Shrewsbury (ibid. Sp. 41) was ‘next 
oor to the Thrashers,’”’ and is recorded in the 
History, Gazetteer and Directory of Shrop- 
shire, under Shrewsbury 1871, and also in the 
Directory of Shrewsbury for 1896, published 
by Wilding and Son. . 


ORSES ON THE STAGE (clxxxiii. 23, 
and earlier; A. ‘N. and Q.’ 1: 54, 108, 
121; 2: 16, 63, 127).—At the Reichsfestspiele 
in Heidelberg during the summer of 1934 
‘Gotz von Berlichingen ’ was produced in the 
courtyard of Heidelberg Castle. The setting 
permitted the use of horses on the stage to full 
advantage, They were conspicuous in several 
scenes; Heinrich George was able to give 
Gotz the full vigour of sixteenth-century 
knighthood by appearing on horseback. 


beet ee 


QTONE AT THE LEE (clxxxiii. 380)).— 

This is a standstone boulder (or sarsen) 
dug up in the neighbourhood, and only inter- 
esting from its unusual size. It was placed 
on its plinth at The Lee by the late Sir Arthur 
Liberty, and is said to have required two trac- 
tion engines to draw it. It is mentioned in 
‘V.C.H.’, Bucks II, 345. 


G. E. 


[AMBETH DEGREES (clxxxiii. 246, 322; 

clxxxiv. 16).—A complete list of 
recipients of Lambeth M.D.s and M.B.s 
since 1660, based upon Stubb’s list and 
upon examination of the records in 
the Library of Lambeth Palace, was 
published by Dr. Cecil Wall in the 
British Medical Journal of 2 Nov. 1935, vol. 
ii, p. 854, and reprinted in ‘ Brompton Hos- 
pital Reports,’ 1936, vol. v, p. 1. The M.D. 
was last conferred in 1880, upon Mr. James 
Rogers, a medical practitioner and sometime 
Mayor of Swansea. According to an editorial 
appearing in the British Medical Journal at 
the time, the stamp-duties and fees amounting 
to about eighty guineas were raised by sub- 
scription among the doctor’s friends. Among 
other caustic comments the editorial says that 
““the degree is hardly one to be proud of .. . 
A Doctor of Medicine nominated by a bishop 
is an anachronism, and serves rather to point 
an ancient and monkish moral than to adorn 
any nineteenth century tale.’’ The subject of 
Lambeth degrees in medicine has been dis- 
cussed recently in the Lancet (29 Aug. 1942, 
p. 267; 26 Sept. 1942, p. 379; 3 Oct. 1942, 
p. 410). 

With reference to Patrick Ruthven, M.D., 
Mr. Horton-Smita and other readers inter- 
ested in medical biography may like to be 
reminded that a valuable annotated list of 
‘‘ English physicians — Doctorati — at the 
University of Padua (1617-1771) was pub- 
lished by Professor Edgar Morpurgo in Pro- 
cedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
1927, vol. xx, p. 1369. The name of Ruthven 
does not appear in this list. 


W. J. BisnHop. 


UEEN ANNE SQUARE (clxxxiii. 349; 
clxxxiv, 23).—Queen’s Square or Queen 
Anne’s Square, is now Queen Anne’s Gate. 
That portion of the thoroughfare eastward of. 
the statue of Queen Anne was known as Park 
Street, westward was the Square. A row of 

railings divided the two parts. 

A. J. Heptey Harper. 


(IVIL LIST (clxxxii. 79).—Originally, a 

list of the charges for the civil or adminis- 
trative government of the state; the establish- 
ment supported by the moneys voted on this 
list. This sense is now obsolete. 

The term was used to specify a number of 
charges upon the public revenue, most of 
which have been at different times removed 
to other accounts, and’ it is now retained for 
the amount voted by parliament from the 





public revenue for the household and personal 
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expenses of the monarch, and for the pay- 
ment of the ‘‘ Civil List Pensions,’’ i.e. pen- 
sions granted by the royal bounty, and not 
provided for in connexion with employment 
in one of the departments of the public ser- 
vice. 


O. E. D. 


LASSICAL STUDIES (clxxxiii. 255).—A 
sevententh-century translation of Horace 
by Thomas Creech (1659-1700) is worth read- 
ing for its eloquence. Appearing first in 1684 
it passed through several editions. Creech was 
Headmaster of Sherborne School. So good a 
scholar deserved a better fate than suicide. 
This is his rendering of Bk. iii, Ode 5, verse 
z 


To AuGusTus. | 
His thundering proves that mighty Jove 
With wondrous force rules ali above: 
And now, as mighty actions show, 
That Caesar is a god below. 
O’er British shores our empire’s spread 
Our arms have reacht the haughty Mede.. . 
When Gladstone published his translation 
of Horace in 1895, he claimed for it the virtue 
of compression, ‘ But this compression seemed 
to add a stiffness to the lines, which do not 
run a6 easily as F, L: Latham’s translation of 
1910. Here is the first verse of Bk. iii, Ode 5, 
as rendered by Gladstone; followed by the 
same stanza as presented by Latham: 
On SOLDIERLY SPIRIT. 
Jove’s thunder proves for heaven his reign ; 
On earth Augustus shall be crowned 
A god, who unto Rome’s domain _ 
Hath Britain and the plaguy Persian bound. 


in heaven we deemed that Jove the Thunderer 
reigned ; 
A present God Augustus shall be held, 
Now that the Britons to our rule are gained 
And the fell Persian enemies are quelled. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


REE-VOICES (clxxxiii. 345; clxxxiv. 26). 
—Ruskin perhaps has no such list of tree- 
voices as those quoted.from Disraeli and 
Hardy, but, writing at Champagnole on 1 
Sept. 1888, he said: 


The day before yesterday I had a walk in the pine 
wood . . . And in the actual sound of forests, and 
the murmur or whisper of the spring winds through 
budding branches and setting blossoms, there is a 
true AZolian song, addressed partly to the ear, but 
more to the heart and to the true and creative 
imagination. (‘ Works,’ Library Edition, vol. xxxv, 
p. 641) 
This occurs in a passage intended for vol. iii 
of ‘ Dilecta,’ but not published. 

The editors of the Library Edition print 
from the Pierpont Morgan MSS. of vol. v 








of ‘ Modern Painters’ a passage on “‘ charac. 
ter in trees,’’ and in it Ruskin says of the 
trees in the Background of Raphael’s Holy 
Family’ that ‘‘ with lisping leaves they ex- 
press their timid reverence for’’ the 
Madonna (Library Edition, vol. vii, p. 479). 
L. R. M. Stracwan, 
Birmingham University. 


()XFORD DICTIONARY OF QUOTA- 
TIONS: DESIDERATA (clxxxiii. 378), 
—Augustine Birrell, 
Buying,” 1887 (‘Collected Essays and 
Addresses,’ vol. iii, p. 76, Dent, 1922) writes: 
When a new book is published, read an old one, 

was the advice of a sound though surly critic. 
The identity of the critic, or where or when 
his advice was given, I am unable to trace. 

F. R. THornporoves. 

[It is said to have been Samuel Rogers.—Ed.] 


({LOBAL DARKNESS (clxxxiii. 369).— 
There are several mistakes in this list of 
equivalents, the chief being the treatment of 
Bohemia and Czechoslovakia as distinct coun- 
tries, and of Switzerland as a monoglot 
country. 
THEODORE BEsTERMAN. 


BOULEVARD DE GAND (clxxxiii. 378).— 
‘* Larousse du xxé siécle’’ says that the 
‘‘ Boulevard des Italiens’’ was ironically 
called the ‘‘ Boulevard de Gand” in 1815 
because it was a meeting place for the parti- 
sans of Louis XVIII. 
L. A. C. 


Taylor Institution. 


EEDLE INDUSTRY: LONG CREN. 
DON; REDDITCH (clxxxiv. 20).— 
Perhaps I may be able to give some light as 
to the above industry. My two uncles, Levi 
Hims and George Hims, both served their 
time at the needle factory at Long Crendon, 
their birthplace, and when proficient in their 
trade, they were sent with others to open a 
new factory at Redditch somewhere about 
1876, and they continued there till their death. 
Levi, the eldest, died first and George fol- 
lowed. Both went blind through their trade, 
leaving two large families, who still live at 
Redditch. Last summer ‘the local paper at 
Redditch printed a view of the factory at 
Long Crendon, where it was presumed the 
industry first started. No doubt NortH 
Bucks could obtain a copy of thé paper if 
he applied for one. The writer was born at 


Buckingham and lived there for 21 years. 
Many businesses were offered to open up at 
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Buckingham, notably the railway carriage 
works of the L. and N.W. railway, but were 
opposed by the last Duke of Buckingham, who 
lived at Stowe House, some 24 miles away, 
but the nearest station was Buckingham and 
the Duke did not want a large town but a 
quiet one, so the Wolverton works were erected 
some ten miles away. I well remember the 
two uncles riding their ‘‘ penny-farthing ”’ 
tall bicycles, coming to Buckingham to see 
my mother and they started back at: 8 
o'clock at night to get back to work by the 
morning at Redditch, where they arrived 
without accident. I may state I am still cor- 
responding with the two daughters of George 
Hims, one of whom is a Red Cross nurse. 


Tuos, L. Owen. 
High Wycombe. 
“TE ARE NOT AMUSED ” (clxxxiii. 79, 
299; clxxxiv. 27).—I could not recon- 
cile my remembrance of the late Admiral 
Maxse with the senseless want of tact attribu- 
ted to him, and accordingly asked his 
daughter (Viscountess Milner) whether she 
had knowledge of the occurrence in question. 
Lady Milner’s reply is to the effect that the 
story is untrue as regards Admiral Maxee. 
She adds: ‘‘ My father never imitated anyone 
in his life, and I doubt if he ever spoke to 
Queen Victoria.’”’ Lady Milner asks me to 
make known this correction. It would appear 
that the occasion of the Queen’s dictum is 
still to seek, 
Craup RvssELt. 


QcoTTIsH HIGHLANDS (clxxxiii. 378). 
—The region known to the world as the 
Highlands of Scotland has no political or civil 
boundary. Separated by only a vague line of 
demarcation from the region called the Low- 
lands, the Scottish Highlands may be briefly 
described as that portion of the north and 
north-west of Scotland in which the Celtic 
language lingered more or less until modern 
times. The Highland region is to be distin- 
guished from the Lowlands by language and 
race, the preservation of the Gaelic speech 
being the main characteristic of the High- 
lands, though nowadays comparatively few of 
the people can speak Gaelic. Those Gaelic- 
speaking people were akin to the Welsh and 
Irish. Even in a historical sense the High- 
landers were a separate people from the Low- 
landers with whom during many centuries 
they shared nothing in common apart from 
living under the same Crown and Government. 
It is a mistake to imagine that the Highlands 
are wholly mountainous. In parts of the 
Highlands there are level tracts of rich agri- 


cultural soil, especially in the eastern part of 
Ross-shire. 

The boundary between the Highlands and 
Lowlands is known as the Highland Line. 
Broadly speaking it may be said to run from 
Nairn on the Moray Firth to Dunoon at 
mouth of the Clyde, making a bulge eastwards 
so as to embrace the southern half of Moray, 
tlre western part of Aberdeenshire, and all 
Angus and’ Perthshire lying west of Strath- 
‘more. Sutherland, Ross-shire, Inverness- 
shire and Argyll are wholly in the Highlands, 
Nairnshire is to all intents and purposes a 
Highland county. As to Caithness, the 
Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland says ‘‘ Caith- 
ness though mainly a lowland tract assimi- 
lated in manners and customs to the Lowland 
counties is often erroneously classed as part 
of the Highlands.’’ Kincardineshire, Fife, 
Kinross and Clackmannan are Lowland. The 
Western Isles (Hebrides) are included in the 
Highlands but the Orkneys and Shetlands are 
excluded, those people being of different 
origin. The largest towns of the Highlands 
are Inverness, Rothesay (Bute), Helensburgh 
(Dumbartonshire), Dunoon (Argyll), Camp- 


beltown (Argyll), Oban (Argyll), Crieff 
(Perthshire), Armadale (Inverness-shire/ 


Skye), Nairn, and Stornaway. 

Stated more in detail, the Highland Line 
begins at the mouth of the Nairn, rune S.E. 
to Craigellachie on the Spey, thence 8S.S.E. 
to the Don which it crosses at Boat of Forbes 
(about 2 miles W. of Alford), then S.W. to 
Ballater on the Dee, then S8.E. or S. via 
Mount Keen and Lochlee to Dog Hillock in 
Angus, thence S.W. via Airlie Castle to 
Alyth, then W.S.W. to Blairgowrie and Dun- 
keld, thence to Lynedoch on the Almond, 
thence to Crieff, thence S. to Drummond 
Castle, thence S.W. to Lanrick Castle which 
is between Callander and Doune. The line 
crosses the Upper Forth at Aberfoyle, thence 
to Balloch at the south end of Loch Lomond 
and on to Cardross which is on the Clyde 
between Helensburgh and Dumbarton. 

There is no doubt about the Highland Line; 
as far as I know there never has been any 
doubt. The foregoing is compiled from notes 
collected by the present writer over a number 
of years. Anyone wishing further informa- 
tion can consult Skene’s ‘ Celtic Scotland,’ 
Bk. 3, Chap. viii. 

Henry ALFORD. 


EN MIGHTIER THAN SWORD 
(clxxxiii. 138, 269).—Originates in Bul- 
wer Lytton’s play ‘ Richelieu,’ Act ii, Se. 2. 





Henry ALForp. 
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CG URGEONS AND JURIES (clxxxiii. 289, 
354).—I have happened on a footnote at 
p. 178 of ‘The Works of William Hogarth,’ 
vol. i, by Thomas Clerk, 1821. The footnote 
is: ‘‘ Works, vol. iii, p. 454 [By Lord Orford] 
The legislature, therefore, has wisely excluded 
both surgeons and butchers from ever attend- 
ing on juries, concluding that they cannot 
form adequate ideas of the sufferings of 
others.”’ 

This clearly states that the law excludes 
surgeons and butchers from serving on juries. 
Will some reader kindly deal with this and 
give me full particulars? 


A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 


(LD BALLADS (clxxxiii, 349; clxxxiv. 29). 

—The song ‘“ All among the Barley ”’ is 
still. published by Banks and Son, of. York, 
(Canadian agents, The Frederick Harrison 
Co., Oakville, Ontario), in the ‘‘ York Series ”’ 
of four-part songs. The composer was “‘ Stir- 
ling ’’; the author of words, not stated. I 
believe the song to be of about mid-Victorian 
date. 

HELEN. 


OME-MADE WINES (clxxxiii. 346; 
clxxxiv. 24).—In Kelly’s Post Office 
Directory for the six Home Counties for 1845, 
there are 22 names under the heading of 
‘* British Wine Dealers.’’ In their 1887 
Directory of Kent, Surrey and Sussex, this 
heading does not appear, but John Christmas 
and Co. appear as ‘‘ British Wine Manufac- 
turers’’ in the Surrey part of the Trades 

Directory. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


YHARLOTTE ATKINS, NEE WALPOLE 

(clxxxiii. 346).—See ‘A Friend of Marie 
Antoinette,’ by Frédéric Barbey, with a 
preface by Victorien Sardou (Chapman and 
Hall, 10s. 6d.). ; 

I have a fewspdper cutting, dated 21 March 
1906, probably from the Daily Graphic, 
giving a review of this book, in which this 
lady who was of Norfolk through her mar- 
riage to Edward Atkyns Esq. of Ketteringham 
Hall, is. styled ‘‘ Lady Atkyns.”’ 

At p. 343, 10 S. ix, will be found a note 
on Mrs, Charlotte Atkyns, quoting books by 
M. Lanne and M. de Bonnefon and stating 
that she died before 1832. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


EATH FROM SPONTANEOUS COM- 
BUSTION (clxxxjii. 343; A. ‘N. and 


Q.’ 2: 85, 105, 127).—Here is a paragraph 
from Francis H, Stauffer’s ‘ The Queer, the 








Quaint, the Quizzical.’ (Philadelphia, 1882): 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. In _Leroux’s 
‘Journal de Médecine’ is an account of a very 
fat woman, twenty-eight years of age, who was 
found on fire in her chamber, where nothing else 
was burning. The neighbours heard a noise of 
something like frying, and when the body was 
removed it left a layer of-black grease. The doc- 
tor conceived that the combustion began in the 
internal parts, and that the clothes were burned 
secondarily. 


Of possible interest is the brief sketch and 
coloured illustration of ‘‘ suicide by combus- 
tion’’ by Jean Bruller, in his book, ‘21 
Delightful Ways of Committing Suicide’ 
(N.Y., 1930), although here the conibustion is 
voluntary rather than spontaneous. 


RoceEr Butterrie.p. 


This sort of death was used by the Phila- 
delphia novelist, Charles Brockden Brown, in 
the second chapter of ‘ Wieland’ (1798). 
Brown’s own footnote to this is: 


A case, in its symptoms exactly parallel to this, 
is published in one of the Journals of Florence. 
See, likewise, similar cases reported by Messrs, 
Merrille nad Muraire, in the ‘Journal de 
Médecine ’ for February and May, 1783. The re- 
searches of Maffei and Fontana have thrown some 
light upon this subject. 


In Fred Lewis Pattee’s introduction to 
‘Wieland’ (N.Y., 1926) is a passage from 
Woodman and Tydy’s ‘ Forensic Medicine ': 


... there is no subject in the whole range of 
medical jurisprudence on which so much romance 
has been built as this ... Dickens, in ‘ Bleak 
House,’ Marryat, in ‘ Jacob Faithful,’ and Herman 
Melville, in ‘ Redbourne,’ have each finished off 
a character by the process of spontaneous com- 
bustion . . . we have in medico-legal history the 
fact that, by the theory of spontaneous combustion 
of the human body, a man named Millet, of 
Rheims, France, escaped the extreme penalty of 
the Jaw about the year 1725. 

W. L. WERNER. 

(From American ‘N. & Q.’, November 1942.) 

American ‘N. and Q.’ asked where are 
other accounts of this manner of death besides 
Marryat’s ‘ Jacob Faithful,’ and in reply 
they have been told Dickens’s ‘ Bleak House.’ 
They might also be told Zola’s ‘ Doctor Pas- 
eal.’ It ought to be emphasised that what 
Marryat, Dickens and others have written in 
that connection—trying to make out that such 
a thing could happen—is utter bunk. Such a 
thing never happened and never could 
happen. If it were possible, why has it never 
happened to a cask of spirits? 


Henry ALFORD. 
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THREE QUERIES FROM ‘ CONINGSBY’ 
(clxxxiii. 345).—Roxalana was a charac- 
ter in ‘The Sultan; or a Peep into the 
Seraglio,’ a farce by Bickerstaff, produced at 
Drury Lane in 1775 and frequently revived 
thereafter. The part was a sprightly one and 
was acted by Mrs. Abington and Mrs, Jordan. 
There is no evidence as to the shape of her 
nose. 
St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


‘* Dapper Cloth.’’ May this not be a form 
of the term Diaper Cloth “a sort of linen 
cloth wrought with flowers or other figures ”’ 
(Bailey)? The contention that the word 
“diaper ’’ originates from the town of Ypres 
is supported by lines from Chaucer’s ‘ Wife of 
Bath’: 

Of clothmaking she had such a haunt, 
She passed them of Ipre and of Gaunt. 

‘‘ Table clothes of diaper ’’ occurs in a will 
dated 1562. 

AmBrosge HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


HE ANCESTRY OF SAMUEL PEPYS 
(clxxxiii, 369).—Mr. F. G. Gurney, of 
Egginton, Beds, writes to point out that an 
early bookplate of Pepys bore his achievement 
of arms and has been several times repro- 
duced, e.g. in Egerton Castle’s ‘ English 
Bookplates’ and G. "W. Eve’s ‘ Decorative 
Heraldry’; it is discussed also in J. W. 
Hardy’s ‘ Bookplates.’ This plate corresponds 
with the engraving in Blome’s ‘ Guillim’ not 
merely in quartering Talbot of Shrewsbury 
but in the style of the drawing, and is 
obviously by the same hand. Blome’s engraver 
according to the ‘ D.N.B.’ was Robert White, 
by whom several of the portraits are signed. 
He probably engraved also Pepys’s later and 
better-known bookplate from the Kneller por- 

trait. 

FE, A. Greentne Lamporn. 


ERALDRY AND THE ‘HISTORY OF 
PARLIAMENT’ (clxxxiii. 276).—Mr. 

F. G, Gurney of Claridge’s, Egginton, Beds, 
who has transcripts of many documents relat- 
ing to the Baldwin family has kindly sent me 
abstracts of the wills of Sir John Baldwin's 
daughter Alice, dated 20 Jan. and proved 2 
March 1546, in the registry of the Arch- 


deaconry of Bucks, and of his father-in-law 
William Dormer, dated 22 Sept. and proved 
7 Oct. 1506, in the P.R.O. (Adeane II). These 
show that the statement quoted by me (at 
elxxxiii. 278) from Lee’s ‘Thame’ is incor- 
rect and that the Visitation account is the 
true one, so far as it goes. 


Sir John’s first 





wife was the second daughter of William Dor- 
mer, of Wycombe. By her he had three co- 
heirs, Anne, Pernell and Alice or Agnes. The 
last was a nun at Burnham. Pernell mar- 
ried Thomas Ramsey of Hitcham and Edward 
Burlacy (Borlase) ; Elizabeth Ramsey d. and 
h. of Thomas married Roger Alford and 
Nicholas Clerke. Anne was wife of Robert 
Pakington, ancestor of the baronets of that 
name and of Lord Hampton—her son married 
a daughter of Mr. Churchill’s ancestor, Sir 
Thomas Kitson, from whose sister descended 
George Washington. 

Mr. Gurney considers it certain that Sir 
John Baldwin’s father was William, brother 
of John Baldwin M.P., and most probable 
that his mother was an heiress of Arden. 


EK. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
Littlemore, Oxon. 


XIGENTER (s.v. ‘ Hutchinson Turke ’) 

(clxxxii. 107).—‘‘ An officer of the Court 

of Common Pleas who made out all exigents 

(writs commanding the sheriff to summon the 

defendant to appear and deliver up himself 

upon outlawry) and proclamations in cases 
pertaining to outlawry.”’ 


O. E. D. 


BBOTSFORD CLUB (clxxxiii. 169, 384). 
—Four notable Scottish book clubs or 
printing societies, following the-model of the 
Roxburghe in England, were founded in the 
earlier half of the nineteenth century. Sir 
Walter Scott was elected to the Roxburghe 
Club in 1823, and, although never a very 
active member, he recognized the usefulness 
of sccieties of the kind for the printing of 
manuscripts and! reprinting of rare books and 
tracts In the year of his election to the 
Roxburghe he founded the Bannatyne Club. 
Inspired by this example the Maitland Club, 
following the pattern of the Bannatyne, was 
founded at Glasgow in 1828. This was fol- 
lowed by the Abbotsford Club, instituted after 
Scott’s death, and by the Spalding Club, 
established at Aberdeen in 1839. The chief 
promoter of the Abbotsford Club was W. B. 
D. D. Turnbull, who became its secretary. 
The purpose of the club was stated in its 
rules to be ‘‘ the printing of Miscellaneous 
Pieces, illustrative of History, Literature, 
and Antiquities.” Membership of the club 
was at first limited to thirty, but the num- 
ber was subsequently raised to fifty. Its pub- 
lications were less distinctively Scottish than 
those of its two predecessors, support gradu- 
ally failed, for some years it continued a 
nominal existence, and expired in 1866. The 
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! 
first three Scottish book clubs looked for sup- | zerland some years ago by the afternoon ser- 


port to the same bookmen and antiquaries, | vice, 


there was overlapping in membership, editors 
and donors, and even in the volumes issued. 
To this may be attributed the fact that not one 
of them reached its fortieth birthday, See 
‘ Abbotsford Club: A list of Members; the 
Rules; and a Catalogue of Books,’ edited by 
David Laing in 1866, and ‘ Book Clubs and 
Printing Societies’ by the present writer. 

Harotp WILLIAMs. 

Aspenden, Hertfordshire. 


AILWAYS (clxxxiii: 198, 292; clxxxiv. 
28).—The city of Paris is a focal point 
of a railway network of incomparable signifi- 
cance for Northern France. Travellers from 
England are mainly familiar with the Gare 
du Nord, terminus of the Chemin de Fer du 
Nord in Rue Lafayette. The Gare St. Lazare 
is no great distance away, where the State line 
(Chemin de Fer de l’Etat) ends within easy 
reach of the Madeleine and l’Opera. The 
quays south of the Seine mark the route 
followed by the lines connecting Les Invalides 
through St. Cloud and Suresnes with Put- 
eaux, with a junction near the Boulevard 
Gambetta at Issy for Versailles. State lines 
also terminate at Gare Mont Parnasse; the 
trunk line to Orleans; the famous P.L.M. 
and the railway to Vincennes all pass very 
near the Bastille region in the south-east 
quarter. La Cie du Chemin de Fer Metro- 
politaine de Paris issued a plan of their sys- 
tem in connection with the Exhibition of 
1937. The list of lines was as follows: 
Lignes; Chau de  Vincennes-Pont de 
Neuilly; Nation-Pte Dauphine; Pte des 
Lilas-Pont de Levallois ; Pte de Clignancourt- 
Pte d’Orleans; Gare du Nord-Place d’Italie- 
Place de |’Etoile; Nation-Place d’Italie; Pte 
de la Villette, Pré St. Gervais-Pte d’Ivry ; 
Balard-Pte de Charenton; Pont de Sévres, 
Pont de St. Cloud-Mairie de Montreuil; Pte 
d’ Auteuil-Jussieu ; Mairie des Lilas-Chatelet ; 
Mairie d’Issy, Pte de Versailles-Porte de la 
Chapelle; Pte de St. Ouen, Pte de Clichy- 
Gare St. Lazare; Pte de Vauves-Invalides ; 
Ligne de Sceaux. This line goes south from 
the Luxembourg by Port Royal and Gentilly 
to Bourg la Reine, where there is a junction 
for Sceaux and Robinson on the one hand, the 
other line continuing to an interchange sta- 
tion at Massy Palaiseau towards Limours. 
Another important main line terminus, of 
course, is the Gare de |’Est, within a few 
minutes walk of the Gare du Nord, from 
whence the Eastern Company’s system starts. 
Travelling by the Engadine express to Swit- 





Victoria-Folkestone-Boulogne, we by- 
passed Paris somehow on the east with this 
company’s line. May I suggest that it would 
be profitable if any one well conversant with 
Parig railway history could compile a chrono- 
logical list of the different private and State- 
owned constituent lines in the vicinity? A 
plan of the Paris underground railway sys- 
tem reveals a far greater complexity than that 
of London. 

AtaN B. ANDERSON. 


N UNUSUAL INN-SIGN (clxxxiii. 228, 
265, 292, 354; clxxxiv. 26).—The for- 
merly-existing Bee Hotel in Liverpool, for 
many years a favourite meeting-place of the 
theatrical profession, deserves to be added to 
‘‘ insect signs.” 


WoW. G. 


{,ABLE, STEAM AND ELECTRIC TRAM- 
4 WAYS (clxxx. 370, 430, 449; clxxxi. 
67, 153).—Horse-drawn tramcars were still 
in service at Douglas (Isle of Man) and More- 
cambe (Lancashire) until very recently. The 
Morecambe trams were claimed to be the last 
on the English mainland worked by animal 
traction. Some of the cars were of the open 
toast-rack type, to the best of my remem- 
brance, as were those along the promenade at 
Douglas. The toast-rack principle appears 
to have been copied in the electrically-oper- 
ated system at Blackpool. The old Mor- 
cambe horse trams were never replaced by 
electric traction, but were finally scrapped, as 
were those at Shoreham and Southwick (Sus- 
sex), Hythe and Sandgate (Kent), Oxford, 
Cambridge, etc. The Plymouth horse-drawn 
system was among those converted into an 
efficient network of up-to-date electrification 
under municipal auspices. Encouraged by the 
pioneer successes achieved by the Poole and 
District Electric Company undertaking, 
Bournemouth Corporation opened an effective 
service of its own, and was quickly operating 
through-services of frequent overhead trolley 
cars from Bournemouth on the west to Christ- 
church on the east, absorbing the old Poole 
undertaking in its stride. Some few of these 
new tramway undertakings were, for some 
particular reason, officially styled light rail- 
ways, as at Chatham and Horndean-Cosham 
(Hants.). The electric tram had established 
itself in almost every considerable town in the 
kingdom, and most strongly in the industrial 
belts of the North, North-East, North-West, 
South Wales, Potteries and Black Country. 
Inter-municipal and other ‘‘ through work- 
ing’’ arrangements were very soon agr 
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upon where closely-connected satellite towns 
were concerned. The larger towns of East 
Anglia, and busy places near London like 
Luton, Reading and Colchester, voted for 
Corporation electric tramways, and got them. 
While Dover and Southend were relieving 
their ratepayers with plenty of “offset ”’ 
takings, those burgesses of Bath or Bristol 
who were fortunate to be shareholders in their 
particular undertakings no doubt looked for- 
ward eagerly to dividend day. 

I remember, about 1912, on a visit to Scot- 
land, being a passenger on the old horse-tram 
connecting Stirling with the Bridge of Allan. 
I thought, at the time, that this old service 
might be reckoned among the survivals of a 
fast-declining mode of transport, or perhaps 
that it might be, even then, the last of its 
kind in Scotland. Leisurely transport, how- 
ever, was an asset at the seaside or at inland 
beauty-spots. 

Many people have considered the Glasgow 
electric trams to be the finest in Britain, from 
a utilitarian point of view. Leicester, I 
always think, has a particularly smart 
“ fleet.’? The ‘‘ show places,’’ before the war, 
were surely Brighton, Southend and Black- 
pool, where, on account of seasonal pleasure- 
touring by tram, one became ‘‘ tram con- 
scious.”’ I remember standing on the Steyne 
at Brighton after dark to watch the transit 
of the gorgeously lit cars making a kaleido- 
scope of multi-coloured lights. 

Pleasure-seekers along the Fylde coast of 
Lancashire have long been acquainted with 
the continuous coastwise tram-track stretch- 
ing all the way from Fleetwood in the North 
through Clively, Bispham and Blackpool to 
Lytham St, Anne’s in the South. This is 
surely the longest continuous series of marine 
electric tramways in Britain. 

The ancient walled cathedral city of Chester 
was invaded by the electric tram that clanged 
and sparked beneath its famous ‘‘ Rows.” 
So, too, was the ‘‘ Faithful City ’’ of Worces- 
ter. The cloistered thoroughfares of places 
like Chichester, Ely, Hereford, Truro, Brecon, 
managed without. Their smaller dimensions 
and relative commercial unimportance 
accounted for this. 

Aan B. ANDERSON. 


()LD LONDON THEATRES AND MUSIC 
HALLS (clxxxiii. 383 and references 
there given.—Concise notes dealing with some 
Music Halls and Theatres of the ‘nineties 
are contained in Dickens’s ‘ Dictionary cf 
London’ for 1893. It appears that the Old 
Canterbury in Westminster Bridge Road was 
the pioneer of the music halls. Among the 








principal halls were the Alhambra, Empire, 
Tivoli, Trocadero, Palace, Bedford (Camden 
Town), ‘Canterbury, Foresters (Cambridge 
Road, E.), Gatti’s (Westminster Bridge 
Road), London Pavilion, Metropolitan 
(Edgware Road), Oxford, Cambridge (Com- 
mercial Street), Paragon (Mile End Road), 
Royal Albert (Victoria Dock Road), Royal 
(Holborn), South London (London Road, 
S.E.), Victoria (New Cut). From other 
sources, and personal recollections, one 
gathers that during the first decade of the 
present century, most of the before-mentioned 
houses were still open, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Trocadero. Gatti’s may still 
have gone on, but there was, I remember, a 
small ,house of the same name near the res- 
taurant under one of the arches in Villiers 
Street, just off the Strand, that was after- 
wards converted into a boxing ring, on lines 
similar to Wonderland in Whitechapel, and 
Blackfriars Road. The Royal in Holborn be- 
came the Holborn Empire, the Victoria (for- 
merly the Coburg) the Old Vic, the South 
London; the South London Palace. The Old 
Mogul or Middlesex Music Hall in Drury 
Lane—later to be rebuilt as the Winter Gar- 
den Theatre—must have stood in the nineties, 
as well as the Star in Bermondsey; Queen’s, 
Poplar; Montpelier, Walworth; Hammer- 
smith Palace; Royal Standard Music Hall, 
near Victoria Station. There were Empires 
and Palaces of Varieties, and Hippodromes 
in the outer suburbs early in the present cen- 
tury, but the big business and circuit manage- 
ments were largely responsible for establish- 
ing the spectacular variety houses at Shep- 
herd’s Bush, Hackney, Holloway, New Cross, 
Stratford and elsewhere. They were, I think, 
largely inter-booked with stars appearing at 
the new and up-to-date twentieth century 
halls of the West End, like the London Hippo- 
drome, Coliseum and Palladium. The old- 
established halls like the Tivoli, Oxford and 
London Pavilion also came under unified 
control, The names of Sir Edward Moss, Sir 
Oswald Stoll, Sir Charles Gillespie, and 
Frank MacNaughton were well known as mag- 
nates in the world of variety and vaudeville 
at its zenith. The conversion of certain old- 
established suburban theatres into variety 
houses kept step with the changes, here and 
there, later on, from variety to picture palace. 
The Duchess at Balham became the Balham 
Hippodrome, and I rather think the famous 
Grand in Islington, ceased to present stage 
plays, though Collins’s and the Olympia in 
Shoreditch, as consistently held on to variety 
as did the Britannia, Hoxton (the ‘‘ Brit.’’) 
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adhere to the legitimate stage. Sadler’s Wells 
was at one time a variety house. The Queen’s 
Theatre in Peckham was re-opened as the 
Peckham Hippodrome, and there were music 
halls (circa 1910) in Chelsea, Battersea, Put- 
ney, Walthamstow, East Ham, Camberwell, 
Brixton, Clapham Junction, and, I think, 
Bow, besides another at Walham Green, and, 
of course, the Old Surrey in the Blackfriars 
Road. 


CHRONOLOGER. 


L OXFORD BRIDGE, ILFORD (clxxxiii. 

347). — The Loxford Water, thus 
designated on at least two late maps, 
crosses the Ilford-Barking. Road near the 
latter place, close to a point marked Withybed 
in 1898. A small tributary of the Roding, it 
appears to unite with that river west of 
Barking Parish Church. lLoxford Hall is 
shown near where the ‘‘ water ’’ was crossed 
by the road. Another point of interest in the 
vicinity was the Roman camp of Uphall. 
The suffix Ford, occurring in both Ilford and 
Loxford implies a former unbridged ford at 
the crossing over the Roding on the High 
Road, Ilford, and the Loxford Water, afore- 
said, may very well have been in similar case, 
before bridges were built. Seven Kings 
Watering, in fact, was located, I think, where 
Loxford Water intersected the High Road 
eastward of Ilford. Loxford Bridge, as a 
district name, was well known as a point on 
the tram route between Ilford and Barking 
about 25 years ago. Whatever bridge there 
then was, and doubtless now is, must have 
been a very insignificant affair. 

ITINERIS. 


(HARTIST COLONY AT HERONSGATE 
(clxxxiii, 196, 265).—Some account of 
the Charterville Allotments is given in the 
‘Oxford, Gloucester and Milford Haven 
* Road,’ vol. i (Harper). They are marked on 
Ordnance Survey quarter-inch map, sheet 8a, 
and on Bartholomew half-inch, sheet 24. The 
regularity of lay-out, even on such small 
scales, is conspicuous—either side of the 
Brize Norton Road being symbolised with 
habitations methodically spaced. They are 
well shown, too, on Kelly’s Map of Bucking- 
hamshire and Oxfordshire, accompanying the 
recent directories. 

L.M.W.’s query as to the site of the O’Con- 
norville colony at Heronsgate has prompted 
my own curiosity concerning its lay-out. I 
do not pretend to know why, in a small ham- 
let, such systematically spaced habitations are 
indicated in regular lines near the county 





boundary, as defined on the 1-inch Ordnance 
Survey 106, 5th edition. 
TOPOGRAPHER, - 


LACE-NAME INVESTIGATION  (s.9, 

‘A Note on Place-Names ’) (clxxxiii. 344), 
—I happen to possess an admirable little 
volume entitled ‘Problems of Place-Name 
Study,’ by Professor A. Mawer, with the sub- 
title of ‘Three Lectures Delivered at King’s 
College, under the auspices of the University 
of London.’ It was published at Cambridge 
in 1929. This, together with a close examina- 
tion of county volumes issued by the English 
Place-Name Society, may be strongly recom- 
mended among works well worthy of consulta- 
tion. Although I have not the latter volumes, 
I have, in the past, dérived much profit from 
consulting those I have seen. I feel certain 
their present-day value would not be discoun- 
tenanced by what is quoted from Henry 
Bradley. 

Nomen. 


LAs? OF THE HANSOM CABS (clxxx. 49, 

65, 102, 192, 359, 410; clxxxii. 139).— 
The Reading Mercury for 5 Dec. 1942, con- 
tained a small photograph of a bride and 
bridegroom driving away from the church at 
Spencers Wood, near Reading, after their 
wedding the previous week-end, in a hansom 
cab. 

A.B: 


FOREST WORD: FRITH (clxxxiii. 87, 148, 

176, 237, 357).—Frith Hill, at Great Mie- 
senden, Bucks, is mentioned as the site of a 
former windmill shown on a map prodiuced as 
the result of a survey of Buckinghamshire 
undertaken by Thomas Jefferys (geographer te 
George III) in 1766-7-8. It is mentioned by 
Donald Smith in ‘ English Windmills ’ vol. ii, 
p. 127. The hill is marked on the ordnance 
survey one inch map, fifth edition, sheet 106, 
outside the town on the Chesham Road. The 
name ‘‘ Frith’’ may have indicated the for- 
mer beech woods that clothed the Chilterns 
above the Misbourne Valley. Frith Hill, 
however, is not shown on Andrews’s new and 
accurate map of the country thirty miles 
round London of 1782. 

The road from Ightham to Tonbridge (Kent) 
passes Frith Wood, shown as an extensive 
coppice south of Shipborne on Bartholomew 
}-inch, revised, sheet 30. An estate marked 
N. Frith also occurs on its 8. E. edge, suggest- 
ing that this wood may once have extended 
farther south toward the Medway. 


Nortu Bucks. 
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_ The Library. 


By A. F. Prevost. With an 
(Cambridge 





Manon Lescaut. 
Introduction by F. C. Green. 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘WANON Lescaut’ is, like the ‘ Diary of a 

Nobody,’ a small masterpiece that every 
right-thinking reader desires to possess but 
cannot very easily come by. It is then with 
satisfaction that_one hails the appearance of 
this new and agreeable edition. 


“ Inutile,”” says G. Lanson, ‘‘ de raconter 
la vie décousue, inquiéte, désordonnée de 
l’écrivain.’? Dr. Green does not agree with 


this view and gives a dozen interesting pages 
to the narration of the Abbé’s life. He is in 
the right of it, for Prévost must have drawn 
largely on his own experiences in narrating 
those of Des Grieux. Some have asserted, 
indeed, that the book is pure autobiography ; 
this, in the opinion of the editor, is to go very 
much too far. 

He disposes in a few words of the macabre 
legend (accepted though it was by Sainte- 
Beuve and George Saintsbury) of Prévost’s 
death ; how that the Abbé, found unconscious 
by the wayside and taken for dead, came 
momentarily and horribly to life under the 
knife of a blundering surgeon. Nor will he 
follow Dr. Mysie Robertson in identifying our 
Antoine-Frangois Prévost with that Marc- 
Antoine Prévost who in 1726 found himself 


in a London gaol on a charge of forgery. In 


the absence of conclusive evidence he thinks 
that Prévost should be given the benefit of 
the doubt. be! 

Professor Green’s half-dozen pages of criti- 
cism are most admirable and instructive, 
though he seems over-inclined to identify 
Prévost’s views on religion and morality with 
those implied by the behaviour of Des Grieux 
rather than with those of Tiberge. Surely 
Prévost put at least as much of himself into 
the latter character as into the former. It is 
hard to see that the famous scene in the 
parloir of St. Sulpice is ‘‘ a parody of the 
confessional,’ or that the author manifests 
“a contemptuous opinion of orthodox moral 
education as a guide to conduct.’’ A resem- 
blance, natural enough in a description written 


+ by one who had heard many confessions, does 


not constitute a parody. For the rest, Prévost 
may have been, as a literary hack, capable of 
pandering to his public by removing from his 
édition définitive any reference to grace and 

nitence, but he was no Encyclopédiste. 
Indeed, he seems to have contemplated, as 





the crown of his enormous literary work, the 
composition of a great trilogy in defence of 
orthodox doctrine and morality. 

Misprints, like other ill weeds, flourish in 
war time, but in this text one notes but two; 
hereusement on p. 32 and order on p. 111. 

In his introduction Professor Green uses 
the form Premonstrant, a handier but less 
etymologically correct name than the more 
usual Premonstratensian. It is a pity that 
this Order did not call itself Norbertine from 
the beginning. 

The editor pays a deserved tribute to Pré- 
vost’s great work in bringing English litera- 
ture to the notice of the French people. He 
might have mentioned that Prévost was in a 
sense the ancestor of a whole school of con- 
temporary English novelists, since the Chan- 
cellor d’Aguesseau authorised him to publish 
‘ Cléveland’ on the express condition that 
the hero should become a Roman Catholic in 
the last volume ! 


British Calendar Customs: Scotland, vol. 
III: June to December, Christmas, the 
Yules. By Mrs. M. Macleod Banks. (Pub- 
lications of the Folk-lore Society cviii., 


1941. 15s.) 


HIS volume has evidently been long in 
hand, for in spite of the date the paper 
and binding are pre-war, and make it a book 
which it is a pleasure to handle. The editor 
in a brief introduction points out that this 
series is simply a collection of facts to supply 
future workers in the field of popular beliefs 
with reliable. material for parallels and 
theories of origin, which are not dealt with 
here. The great difficulty in presenting this 
vast mosaic of extracts from books on local 
customs is the arrangement, This is the third 
volume of the series on Scotland and contains 
an index for volumes ii and iii. Anyone 
who wishes to study the observancés on a 
particular day or during a particular month 
has only to look up the date and he will find 
the available information with the necessary 
references, classified under several headings. 
To many readers, however, the calendar 
dates are not of the first importance; they are 
more interested in some particular subject, 
and wish to gather all that they can about it 
from this fascinating collection. For their 
help all the separate entries are -classified 
under a list of headings set out at the begin- 
ning of the volume and clearly indicated in 
the text, The arrangement is carefully worked 
out, but it has the drawback that the headings 
are not exclusive of one another. For example, 
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a reader interested in holy wells, springs, and 
folk-lore connected with water, finds the fol- 
lowing headings: under the Month IV (b) 
visiting of wells ; under the Day, IV (c) omens 
from water, V (h) Observances connected with 
water, and (i) visiting of wells as in IV (b). 
Under these headings the searcher will only 
find four items—on 20 July an interesting 
account of the annual festival at St. Mar- 
garet’s well, Dunfermline; on 6 Nov., a brief 
entry about St. Leonard’s well, St. Andrews ; 
on 25 Nov. another brief entry on St. 
Katherine’s well, Eigg; and on 30 Nov. a 
reference to the section on Wells in vol. I for 
St. Andrew’s well, Isle of Lewis, while further 
under Christmas there is a note of a very 
sensible belief that a house must not be with- 
out water on Christmas day. This meagre 
result suggests that holy wells and water 
charms were rare in Scotland, but the deduc- 
tion is disproved by turning to section III, 
Saints, under which heading there is a large 
amount of well- and water-lore, but the 
reader must discover this for himself, as 
neither the classification nor the index gives 
any guidance. However, the book is so full 
of interest that anyone beginning upon it will 
probably read the whole, and these little diffi- 
culties therefore disappear. 

The subjects of many recent correspondences 
in ‘ N. and Q.’ are found in the course of the 
six months covered by this volume, e.g. aurora 
borealis or northern lights p. 88, protection 
of new-born babies against abduction by 
fairies and witches p. 117, the birch as a 
magic or lucky tree p. 202. The illustrations 
are extremely good; by their help it is easy 
to compare the traditional festival on 8 Aug. 
of the burry man at Queensferry (p. 54) with 
the seventeenth century ceremony at Heriot’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh, on the first Monday in 
June (p. 3) and the more self-conscious 
modern (1902) festival of Cleekin’ the De’il on 
16 July, St. Ronan’s day, at Innerleithen (p. 
39). The Folk-lore Society and the editor, 
Mrs. Mary Macleod Banks, are to be con- 
gratulated on completing this valuables series. 


The Inns of Shrewsbury: Their Signs and 
Their Stories. By L. C, Lloyd. (Shrews- 
bury Circular Printing and Publishing Co., 
1942.) 

R. Lloyd has succeeded well in lifting the 
veil as far as Shrewsbury is concerned, 
and he has compiled a most entertaining and 
completely authoritative and documented 





monograph dealing with the very large num 
ber of hostelries, ancient and modern, exting} 
and surviving, associated with this most 
teresting English town. In his introduc 
pages he convincingly places the tap rod 
great coaching inns, wine-selling taverns, 
houses in their proper perspective (and distin. 
guishes the meanings) from the general stand. 
point, and produces some staggering figures 
showing their number in times gone as he 
names of distinguished persons, literati, and 
travellers who frequented the great coaching — 
houses, and a well planned alphabetically 
arranged compendium enumerating every inn, _ 
together with concise historical notes, dates 
and references to a documented appendix, 
afford the reader an excellent bird’s-eye-view 
of life in a leading borough near the Marches 
of Wales. The history of the signs them. — 
selves is also the history of some that occur | 
in other towns, and of absorbing interest to 
a wide circle of readers. It might be urged 
that a more expansive outlook of the subject 
would have been possible, but a faithful 
treatment. of irrefutable facts, however suc- 
cinct, is far more reliable than any amount 
of padding. The book, from cover to cover, is 
compact and proportionate in scale to the 
scope of its subject matter. It should be on 
the shelf of every tourist, cyclist, motorist, 
walker, antiquarian, librarian and lover 
old English towns. The Lion at Shrewse- 
bury has for ages been almost a household 
word. 


CorRIGENDA. 


At clxxxiii, p. 378, col. 1, 1. 6, for “ Edward " 
read Henry; col. 1, iL, i ° Bandlands " 
lands; p. 390, col. 1, 1. 32, for ‘* Frairage Road 
read Friarage and Friargate Street. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not -indertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names-and addresses, for the information of the. 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme- 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contribution . 
in question is to be found. 

THE Manager will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses 
friends which readers may like to send to him. 
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